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nerves are sometimes born without brains, and yet in them the 
organic functions, as well as some of the automatic actions, 
sucking, &c., are nevertheless in force. 

But Mr. Neilson has so profound a contempt for physiology that 
he will not listen to its assertions. He has a physiology of his 
own, a “patent” science, borrowing nought from the frivolous 

try of the schools. Here is a specimen of it :—‘ This inter- 
action of mind and body is beautifully illustrated in the child, 
whose brain, incapable of mental influence, requires to be stimu- 
lated to action with the mode of nourishment that Nature has 
fitly provided—its mother’s mesmerized milk, in which the force 
of her developed brain flows into the being of her child.” (p. 81.) 

Mr. Neilson has heard of electrical shes, and hearing that 
they have the power of “ willing or iy apeen fl their electricity 
beyond their own systems, he thinks it a conclusive argument in 
favour of man being able to “will or project” his electricity 
beyond himself, and thus curing, instead of destroying, other 
beings by the projection. Theorizing of this kind is very 
specious and acceptable to certain minds—the more entirely 
ignorant they are, the more readily do they assent. Alas! the 
comparative anatomist, with his pedantic facts, shows us that 
these electrical fishes are endowed with a special organ, which is 
common to the species, but which is absent in other species, and 
inman. If Mr. Neilson asks, Why, may not man have that organ, 
as well as the torpedo or the malapteruus ? the only answer is that 
man has it not—the fact replies to the question. As well ask, 
Why may not man squirt ink like the cuttle-fish, or bite like 
anadder? As well ask, Why does not Mr. Neilson write sense? 
Moreover, the trifling anatomical objection may be iaperes, 
and still Mr. Neilson’s position will not be less absurd. He 
assumes that man has a “ braixtforce” which can be projected ;” 
electrical fishes project theirs, and destroy with it their prey; 
ergo, when man projects his (if the analogy is worth anything), 
it will destroy, or injure, those on whom it is projected. 

Throughout this pretentious volume, we have seen no evidence 
of even a oY ig acquaintance with physiology—hence the 
supreme confidence of its dogmatism. Now, if the medical 
profession is in no satisfactory condition—if the science of ages, 
aided by the empirical experience of ages, still leaves the wise 
physician dubious—are we, in our sufferings, to fly to the nescience 
of a Neilson—to the ready confidence of quacks? That is the 
real question. Are we to reject the “little knowledge” as a 
“ dangerous thing,” and submit to the “no knowledge” which 
never hesitates ? 

Before quitting this miserable book, we wish to say one word 
on the argument for clairvoyance which Mr. Neilson repeats, 
and which is often urged. e essential point in clairvoyance is 
the seeing without eyes; and to prove this, a bandage is often 
placed over the clairvoyant’s eyes, through which, we are assured, 
no ray of light can penetrate. The explanation usually offered 
is, that “it is not the eye, but the mind which sees; ” and when 
the nervous system of the patient is in a high state of exaltation, 
the optic nerve can dispense with the visual organ. A little 
elementary instruction would at once render such an explanation 
untenable. No one doubts that the nerves may be affected by 
other agencies besides that of light, but to see without light is a 
cattealiction in terms. If I see the printed letters of a book 
and can read them, the rays of light must first pass through the 
lens in my eye. They must be concentrated into a focus before 
| will produce any image. If my lens be imperfect, the image 

ill not be produced—the rays of light will continue to travel 
from the letters, but they will not be bent into a focus. Let 
these rays impinge upon the retina as long as may be, no image 
will be produced, no letters will be read—a visual organ is 
essential to the production of the special sensation of vision. If 
believers in clairvoyance choose to find refuge in the mere asser- 
tion of a miraculous power of sight, they must at least relinquish 
every attempt at scientific explanation. They may credit what 
miracles they please; but for scientific explanations, scientific 
evidence alone suffices. 
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PUBLICITY AND THE PEACE. 


E are desirous of offering a few words in regard to the 
effects of the expected conclusion of Peace on the 
theory advanced by the English newspapers, and particularly 


by the Z'imes, in apology for their interference with the con- 
duct of the war. We will endeavour to state the theory as 


fairly as possible, and we will assume for the moment that it 
was honestly believed in, and conscientiously acted upon. 
This last assumption is, no doubt, hazardous. It is difficult 


to treat the Z'iimes seriously in the week in which it has posi- 


tively pretended to discover a “ crowning tribute to the course 


which” it “has for more than a year past steadily followed,” 
in a series of official reports on the sufferings of the army last 


winter, which completely transfer the blame from nearly every 
rtment which it has ever attacked to the only department 


which it has “steadily” exculpated. Did the reader ever 


watch a practised Old Bailey counsel at the moment when 


he unexpectedly receives from a witness an answer which 


shivers his case to pieces, and brings him to the very brink 
of the pit of argumantative despair? He does not blench or 
start—far less throw up his brief. On the contrary, he lets 
a jubilant smile mantle over his countenance, and, with a 


half-depression of the eyelid, he attempts to intimate to the 


jury that a case, which was good before, is now better than 
ever. Such are the arts by which the patronage of attorneys 
is secured ; but it takes years of truth-twisting and witness- 
bullying before that complacent leer can be commanded, and 
befaxe the smoothness of that brazen forehead can be preserved. 

The positions of the 7'imes and of its compeers were these :-— 


“England and France were at war with a Power formidable 
_ in an impregnable territory, formidable in a girdle of pro- 
‘fusely armed fortresses, formidable in prodigious resources of 


men and money, but ten times more formidable in an army 
which was excellently organized and admirably officered. In 


coping with this great State, all the energies of her adver- 


saries would be strained to the utmost; but, of the two armies 
on which it devolved to sustain the brunt of the contest, one 
at least was wholly unequal to its responsibilities. Its 
generals were imbecile, neglectful, and ignorant of strategy ; 
its staff was incompetent and grossly inattentive to the 
plainest calls of duty; its regimental officers had not been 
regularly trained to their profession, and were consequently 
unequipped with the most elementary knowledge. The 
whole military system of England was rotten. Except the 
rank and file, and perhaps a diligent though ill-treated’ Com- 
missariat, there was no part of it untainted by contact with 
nepotism and aristocratic self-seeking. ‘The proper autho- 
rity to bring order out of this chaos was the Executive 
Government ; but the Executive was an accomplice in the 
mismanagement of the army, and had aggravated its inherent 
defects by insufficient provision for its comfort and security. 
The proper authority to stimulate or reform the Executive 
was the Parliament; but the Parliament had a blind confi- 
dence in Administrations, and cared more for party than for 
country. The proper authority to spur the Parliament into 
activity was the people of England ; but the people were ill- 
informed, and had been taught, from their infancy upwards, 
that officials could do no wrong. It remained, therefore, for 
the Press, acting in its proper sphere, to enlighten, warn, 
and rouse the people, and so propagate energy through 
the entire series. e fire was to begin to burn the stick, 
the stick was to begin to beat the dog, and, in the end, Lord 
Racian was to his army over the walls of Sebastopol. 
Tt might be, of course, that some little temporary inconve- 
nience would accompany the remedial process. The terse 


“statements, strong descriptions, and vehement denunciations 


which were to impress or convince an unwilling 
auditor, might be taken literally by foreign observers, only 
too ready to believe in the imbecilities and misfortunes of 


Englishmen. Some slight injustice might be done, too, to 
the generals, and to the system thus condemned. The 
pageantry of war must always conceal much disorder and 
much suffering, and the most brilliant military successes 
carry with them the condonation of many previous mis- 
carriages, and many previous mistakes. But it was better 
that the country should be momentarily disgraced in the 
eyes of foreigners than permanently dishonoured by shameful 
failure in a long war ; and any temporary unfairness com- 
plained of by the army would be more than made up by the 
triumphant results which would be achieved under the influ- 
ence of a better system. 

The English Press, therefore, proposed to itself, first to 
reform the army, and next, with the reformed army, to con- 
quer Russia. But now mark the result. The Peace comes 
in two years, and not in half a life-time, as had evidently 
been calculated. It follows, then, that the Times and 
its fellows had either grossly over-rated the strength of 
Russia, or grossly under-estimated the efficiency of the British 
army. They are exactly in the position of a physician who 
has administered a kill-or-cure remedy to a patient whose 
natural energy of constitution could itself have combated 
the disease. It now turns out that, in reviewing the past 
campaigns, we shall have to look to the condemned 
system for fame, safety, honour, European influence—for 
everything which was worth fighting for, or which formed 
the objsct of the war. The old army of Redtape and 
Routine has done it all. Russia was conquered when the 
Malakoff was taken, and by that time not a single reform 
which the Z'imes had clamoured for had been carried into 
effect. Indeed, if everything the 7'imes had recommended 
had been done from the very beginning, we could not possibly 
have been in a better position than we are at present; and we 
might have beenin one much worse, inasmuchasthe only depart- 
ment which its writers advised us not to touch is now proved 
to have been the one that, above all others, merited serious 
and emphatic blame. The English Press has, therefore, contri- 
buted nothing to the successful issue of the war. But it |.as 
contributed much to the public shame. If we are now coit- 
sidered, both by the Old World and by the New, to have dis 
graced ourselves in this contest, to have sullied our ancient 
honour, and jeopardized our imperial power—if we are now 
looked upon as a nation whom Americans can venture to 
bully, and Germans to deride—to what is this debasement 
attributable except to the reckless, useless, resultless revela- 
tionsof a “truth-telling Press?” A balance is easily struck be- 
tween the advantages and disadvantages of our present po- 
sition. All that is good in it we owe to the army which our 
newspapers have.libelled. All that is evil in it we owe to 
the newspapers which have libelled our army. 

It may be said that the army will still be reformed in 
time of peace. Passing over the question whether the im- 
provement of our army, when it is no longer wanted, is 
anything like a compensation for the immense sacrifices of 
reputation which we have made, we rejoin that we do not 
see how our army can be reformed. All our data, and all 
previous calculations, are confounded by Sir Joun M‘Neri1’s 
reports. The patent plans for resciiding or neutralizing 
particular defects have suddenly become useless. The first 
nostrum prescribed by the Zimes last winter was the 
dismissal of an incapable Cabinet. The spasmodic patriotism 
of Mr. Rorsuck lent itself to the duty which England 
expected of him, and Lerd Aserpeen and the Duke of 
NeEwcastTLe were driven out of office. It now appears that 
the inculpated Ministers had sent out an ample and timely 
supply of all necessary articles, and that, if the Commissariat 
and the Quartermaster-General’s dgpartment had done 
their duty, the equipment of the army would have 
observed a just mean between the destitution which was 
actually experienced, and the indefensible prodigality of the 
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present winter. No sooner, again, had Lord ABERDEEN 
retired, than the Z'imes gave us a series of homilies on the 
vices of aristocratic domination, and raised the famous cry 
of “England for the English.” What sort of a com- 
mentary on these suggestions does Sir Joun M‘Nem 
furnish? Particular individuals of high descent may 
have misconducted themselves, but it requires the sub- 
limest impudence even to hint a denial that the fault 
rested principally with a department which, however 
respectable, is certainly not aristocratic. The Times was 
throughout conscious that its thesis placed it under the 
necessity of whitewashing the branch of military adminis- 
tration which best corresponded with its pictures of an ideal 
department. Sir Cartes TREVELYAN’s evidence before the 
Sebastopol Committee, the Commissaries’ memorial, and Mr. 
Friper’s return from the Crimea, were all made occasions for 
formally excepting the Commissariat from the condemnation 
of our military economy ; and, indeed, even now, the “Leading 
Journal” is loth to relinquish its old partialities and its old 
antipathies. Sir Jonny M‘Ner’s Reports, hailed in the 
beginning of an article with vociferous jubilation, become, 
before its close, “an attempt to fasten the whole blame on 
Mr. Commissary-General Frtper ;” and another article fol- 
lows on the succeeding day, in which the aristocracy is 
found guilty on the strength of the “ Honourable” prefixed 
to Colonel Gorpon’s name, while Lord ABERDEEN is inculpated 
for being Colonel Gorpon’s father, and the QUEEN is glanced 
at because Colonel Gorpon was her Equerry. 

Experience has, therefore, taught us nothing as yet re- 
garding the proper mode of regulating our army. We cannot 
be sure that it would be improved by the elimination of the 
aristocratic element—all we know is, that it has not been 
improved by the substitution of one Ministry for another. 
One thing only we have learned—that the compensation 
promised us for allowing newspaper Correspondents to remain 
in the Crimea is wholly illusory. This knowledge will not 
be long in diffusing itself. Before the next war begins, the 

ople of England will have convinced themselves that it would 
om been a remunerative operation to buy up the patent 


of Mr. Russeut’s Bude-light, at the cost of half a subsidy. 


THE LIFE PEERAGE. 


jo large majority by which Lord Lynpuurst’s motion 
on Thursday night was carried, represented but in- 
adequately the real unanimity of the House of Lords. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that, with the exception of 
Lord Grey, who himself doubted whether the prerogative 
had been constitutionally exercised, not a single independent 
peer rose to speak in favour of the Government. The 
Ministers themselves made but a show of opposition to the 
Committee of Privileges. Lord GRANVILLE confessed the 
hopelessness of his chivalrous attempt to meet Lord Lynp- 
uursT in a legal argument—impar congressus Achilli—but 
he may have derived some consolation in his failure from 
witnessing the still less successful defence attempted by 
his colleague on the woolsack. It was considered better to 
puzzle the House with a discussion whether Mr. Har- 
GRAVE wrote his own notes upon Coke, than to argue 
gravely that the disinterment of a buried prerogative was a 
matter exempt from the control of Parliament. The Duke of 
ARGYLL, whose prolonged boyhood seems to correspond with 
his precocious maturity, naturally failed to understand the 
point of a discussion in which he, of course, took a part. 

The vindication of the WENSLEYDALE patent professedly 
rests on the proposition that such a measure might have been 
legal four hundred years ago, and that since the time of the 
Plantagenets, no Act of Parliament has in that respect limited 
the prerogative. The Lorp CHANCELLOR is therefore com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the QuEEN may constitution- 
ally exercise any power, not since expressly withdrawn, 
which belonged to her predecessors in the middle ages. 
As a lawyer, Lord Cranworru cannot avail himself of the 
confused excuses which have been put forward by hesitating 
supporters out of doors. The exclusion of the junior bishop 
from the House of Lords was enacted by Parliament ; and 
it is idle to say that a change in the constitution, legally 
accomplished, is in any sense unconstitutional. The Reform 
Act was in the highest degree constitutional ; but if the 
Crown had undertaken to withhold a writ from Old Sarum, 
and to issue a writ to Birmingham, it would have acted 
precisely in the spirit of the recent innovation, 

Englishmen have so long enjoyed the freedom which the 
possess that they sometimes forget the securities on whic 


itdepends. A glance towards the Continent might, however, 
remind them that encroachment by the Crown on the public 
liberties is not altogether a chimerical danger. The prero- 
gative has in various instances been allowed to remain abso- 
lute in theory, because practical securities were provided 
against the exercise of latent powers. It has never been 
an English custom—it will never be the custom of any 
nation gifted with the instinct of freedom—to make constitu- 
tional forms correspond precisely with facts ; but when great 
legal functionaries vindicate a new practice on the ground 
that it is not forbidden by an old formula, it may 
become necessary to remove the pretext for an abuse which, 
not having been attempted for four centuries, might well 
have been thought impossible. In theory, the Crown may, 
ina single day, raise all its subjects to the peerage. in 
theory, the Sovereign may disband the army and the fleet 
on the eve of a foreign invasion. In theory, the King may 
commit murder with absolute immunity to his person. The 
more monstrous the perversion of authority, the less neces- 
sary is any formal security against its perpetration ; but any 
encroachment which renders a possible abuse less flagrantly 
intolerable than it would otherwise appear is in itself highly 
dangerous. As the Duke of ARGYLL pertinently observes, 
the House of Lords may be swamped by a creation of here- 
ditary peers; but when the Duke is twenty years older, he 
will perhaps understand that the process of swamping has 
been hitherto rendered impracticable by the circumstance 
that it could only be effected at the expense of ennobling 
numerous families. A mischievous boy who might throw 
water out of a window into the street, would hesitate to 
splash passers-by with oil of vitriol. 

The question of expediency is altogether secondary to the 
constitutional principle involved in the development, or re- 
production, of a latent prerogative; nor has it ever been the 
practice in England to excuse an illegal or unconstitutional 
act on the ground that it might produce a beneficial effect. 
James IT. claimed to establish religious toleration by pre- 
rogative ; and he ended his days at St. Germains. Only a 
few bigots and dilettante theorists consider that the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was a protest against religious liberty. If it is 
desirable that life-peers should be created, there is a mode 
of creating them strictly conformable to every principle of 
the constitution. A declaratory Act of Parliament would 
remove every pretext of objection to the exercise of a prero- 
gative recognised by the Legislature ; and the probability that 
a Bill for the purpose would be rejected by one or both Houses, 
is certainly not a reason for adopting the policy to which 
Parliament is presumed to object. 

It is not surprising that the House of Lords should disap- 
prove of the experiment itself, as well as of the manner in 
which it has been tried. The arguments of public policy 
which might be suggested in favour of the measure are 
naturally highly unpalatable to the Peers ; and the reasons 
of convenience which are more prominently put forward 
will not bear serious examination. In former times, when 
the privileges of the House of Lords were undisputed, 
even in theory, the hereditary barons might not have been 
unwilling to stamp as an inferior caste the great lawyers 
who sat by their sides ; and if the Government can count on 
one genuine and unfailing supporter, he will probably be 
found among the most exclusive oligarchs of the House. 
But the experiment of a working peerage of judges, generals, 
and statesmen, by the side of an hereditary aristocracy of pro- 
prietors, is, among those who are personally interested, uni- 
versally recognised as a dangerous innovation. The Peers 
have hitherto been able, in support of their constitutional 
rights, to rely on the numerous reasons which may be urged 
in favour of‘an Upper Chamber. It was generally assumed 
that the heads of noble families formed the only possible 
English Senate ; but Lord Patmerston and Lord CranwortH 
have devised, in the person of Lord WENSLEYDALK, the first 
specimen of an alternative. If the precedent is followed up 
in a few instances, innovators will begin to inquire, why it 
is necessary to create any new hereditary peerage ; and, 
after a time, they may perhaps begin to discuss the trans- 
mission of existing honours. Much may be said in favour of 
a Senate of Notables ; but the Ministers have not said it, 
and are not disposed to say it. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tainly not worth while to make so great a change, except for 
the purpose of establishing a new principle. 

It is said that the Law Lords are few and aged, and it is 
rumoured that certain personal jealousies disturb the har- 
mony of their judicial decisions, Great lawyers, it is added, 
are not necessarily rich; and two or three instances may be 
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found in which they have timidly shrunk from accepting the 

t boon of a peerage. But what anomaly or constitu- 
tional innovation would ever be attempted, unless some 
immediate inconvenience suggested the change? It would 
be extremely desirable to introduce into the House of 
Commons many able and intelligent politicians who are at 
present excluded from Parliament ; and thereis no objection to 
such a measure, except that it would destroy the representa- 
tive character of the Lower House. The hereditary qualifi- 
cation of the House of Lords is certainly less indispensable, 
but it is more ancient, and it has hitherto been thought 
equally inviolable. The combination of indifference to the 
constitution of the peerage with superstitious adhesion to 
the incidental function of the House of Lords as a supreme 
Court of Appeal, is a whimsical specimen of the incorrectness 
to which hasty political theorists are liable. The Upper 
House became a court of justice because it was the most 
elevated and most powerful body in the kingdom. It now 
retains its former functions because it counts among its 
members three or four eminent lawyers. The transference of 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would 
be a more simple proceeding than an artificial adaptation of 
the existing Court to the performance of duties which it has 
hitherto undertaken in consequence of its existing aptitude 
to discharge them. 

The Administrative Reform Association, with charac- 
teristic felicity of blundering, has welcomed the issue of Lord 
WENSLEYDAL¥’s patent as a step towards the attainment of its 
own objects. Yet the immediate effect of the measure is to di- 
minish the value of the prizes which have hitherto rewarded suc- 
cessful ability. If Mr. Morey and his colleagues will con- 
sult the members of the profession most directly interested 
in the question, they will be able to ascertain whether the 
Bar approves of the new system under which its chiefs are to 
be assessors, rather than members, of the highest assembly in 
the realm. Sir Epwarp Coxe ascertained that, by a pecu- 
liar dispensation of Providence, great lawyers were generally 
founders of prosperous houses, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the existing Peerage attests the justice of his remark ; but 
in future the hopes of the profession may, perhaps, be turned 
in another direction. It is certain that Baron Parke has, 
in all his long and distinguished career, never committed an 
act so unpopular with the body from which he sprang as in 
consenting to become the first member of an inferior order 
in the patriciate. The possibility that life Peers may ulti- 
mately monopolize the chamber into which they are grudg- 
ingly admitted, is too remote to satisfy the discontented 
members of the profession. 

Lord Grey pointed out the absurdity of confining life- 
peerages to lawyers. Service in the army is less profitable 
than practice at the bar. Eminence in the House of 
Commons has often been found compatible with narrow 
means. Should the medieval prerogative be successfully 
revived, there is no reason why the House of Lords should 
not consist of a selection from the Privy Council and from the 
Grand Crosses of the Path. Valour and learning are, to the 
philosopher, more respectable than birth, and at some future 
time they may become as generally respected in England; 
but the realization of sound philosophical theories is no part 
of the business of the Crown. Even if it were absolutely 
certain that all future Ministerial selections would be deter- 
mined by merit, it is the custom of the country to prefer less 
meritorious legislators not selected by Ministers. That a 
Government should arrogate to itself a fresh power of selec- 
tion is an encroachment which, the more it is considered, 
will appear more utterly intolerable. [t is fortunate that 
this isolated caprice is unconnected with the general policy 
of a Cabinet which must, on public grounds, be supported. 
The CHANCELLOR cannot too soon recommend the Crown to 
issue a new patent, conferring on the learned personage who 
1s at present floating between the nobility and the com- 
monalty a hereditary peerage. Lord Lynpavurst has only 
douc the Government a service by impeding the com- 
pletion of an act dangerous to the House of Lords, offensive 
to the bar, democratic in its ultimate tendencies, autocratic 
in its principle, and unsupported by the approbation of any 
class in the community. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS. 
—— seem to be strong reasons for expecting that the 
. Preliminaries of Peace will be signed by the end of 
this nonth ; and the conclusion of the formal Treaty will 
probably be effected before the termination of the armistice 


which will follow on the first stage of the negotiations. 
Nothing has yet transpired, and nothing is likely to transpire 
for the present, which can throw additional light on the inten- 
tions of Russia ; but the acceptance of the EsrerHazy pro- 
posals was a concession too great to have been made for pur- 
poses of intrigue or of delay. * It is true that the statesmen of 
St. Petersburg, like their contemporaries in the West, are not 
exempt from the credulity which relies on vague and flatter- 
ing rumours, and it is highly probable that hopes may have 
been founded on some supposed divergence of policy between 
France and England. Although, however, the Russian 
Government might fairly take advantage of any opening to 
break up the alliance before which it has been forced to 
bend, the Western Powers may safely assume that the Czar 
is sincere, so long as they abstain from any practical re- 
liance on his sincerity. The promise to disarm the coasts 
of the Black Sea, and to submit to a diminution of territory 
in Bessarabia, was, in itself, a compulsory confession of defeat ; 
and the retractation or carrying out of the pledge will 
depend upon the same considerations which dictated that 
concession. The reasons for acting with good faith have 
lost none of their force since the telegraphic despatch which 
surprised all Europe in the middle of January. Not only 
has the Western Alliance remained unshaken, but public 
opinion in France has reprobated the unseemly exultation 
with which stock-jobbing placemen hailed the prospect of 
winning their bets on the peace. The reserve with which 
the tidings have been received in England has been gene- 
rally appreciated and approved on the other side of the 
Channel ; and the sagacious ruler of France, ever careful 
not to place himself too far in advance of his countrymen, 
will yet know how to profit, during the ensuing negotiations, 
by the general regard for the national dignity. 

Notmany weeks have passed since the Emperor NaroLxon 
announced that he was able to bring 500,000 men into the 
field ; and if any additional argument in favour of peace is 
required, England is ready with reasons not less convincing. 
The whole world is aware that the fleet now assembled in 
our ports surpasses, in number, in weight of metal, and in 
general efficiency, any naval armament which has yet been 
recorded in history. Two years of war in shallow seas have 
sufficed for the preparation of a flotilla of 400 gun-boats, pro- 
vided with all the appliances of modern science. In the 
Crimea aloue, not less than 80,000 men, in the highest 
health and discipline, will shortly be serving under the English 
flag, so that, even by land, our contingent is probably the 
largest provided by any single member of the Alliance. 
When it is remembered that these vast preparations are 
supported and backed up by a nation unanimous beyond all 
former precedent, and that the burdens of the war have never 
excited a murmur among the classes which have felt thgm 
most severely, it is unnecessary to expatiate on the induce- 
ments which must lead a sagacious enemy to desire the 
termination of the contest. The wish of the belligerents 
to put an end to the struggle is the first, and almost the last, 
condition of peace. Negotiations have seldom been broken 
off on isolated points of difference, excepting in cases where 
one party, or both, thought a farther trial of strength expe- 
dient. Lord Matmessury’s efforts to make terms with the 
plenipotentiaries of the French Republic, and Lord Wurr- 
WoRTH’s communications with the First Consul before the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens, were condemned from the 
beginning to failure. It is true that, in a certain sense, 
Russia may be said to have blundered into the present war, 
in consequence of deceptions produced by that affected defe- 
rence to her pretensions which had become a fashion in 
diplomacy ; but the atmosphere of Paris in 1856 is greatly 
different from that which obscured the policy of Europe at 
Vienna in 1853. 

The questions which Lord CLarEnpon and his colleagues 
will have to discuss can present no difficulty comparable 
to those which perplexed the assembled statesmen at the 
Congress of 1814. After the overthrow of the French 
Empire with its dependent Confederacy of the Rhine, two 
of the Great Powers, Russia and Austria, required an ela- 
borate adjustment of their territorial limits, while the very 
elements of the Prussian Monarchy were still to be deter- 
mined. The of BRANDENBURG and Sizesta had taken a 
glorious part in the struggle, at the head ofa State comprising 
5,000,000 inhabitants ; and whether his territories were to 
be doubled by the appropriation of Saxony, or to be extended 
along the Upper Rhine, was a question certain to lead to 
conflicts of opinion, and not unlikely to issue in open war. 
Even before the commencement of the Congress, England, 
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France, and Austria had entered into a tacit understanding 
that, in concert with the minor Powers, they should resist 
the pretensions of ALEXANDER to the Crown of Poland. 
When Prussia, in the hope of making good her Saxon claims, 
threw herself into the arms of.Russia, CASTLEREAGH, MEt- 
TERNICH, and TALLEYRAND signed the secret treaty of 
alliance which was afterwards made public by NapoLeon. 
While the great States were thus clashing with each other 
on points of vital importance to their greatness, Germany 
was, as it were, thrown into hotchpot, without a constitu- 
tion, and almost without a legal right. The Princes 
claimed the restitution or establishment of their sove- 
reignty ; while the few patriots who represented the nation 
asked for a law, and for an Emperor to enforce it. 
Bavaria and Wurtemburg, Naples and Tuscany, prayed 
for guarantees or accessions of territory; England de- 
manded the expulsion of Murat, in favour of the Neapo- 
litan Boursons ; ALEXANDER required compensations or 
apanages for all his princely relatives and dependents ; and 
Merrernicu, with persevering ingenuity, countermined the 
Russian diplomatists. 

The treaty of Paris will not, like that of Westphalia or of 
Vienna, involve the organic arrangements which follow a 
generation of war. Both the belligerent and the neutral 
States are fully constituted ; and there is no territorial dispute 
to settle, with the exception of the trifling re-adjustment of 
frontier in Bessarabia. The restriction of armaments to be 
established in the Euxine has already been admitted in prin- 
ciple. The future organization of the Principalities may be 
placed on a level, in point of difficulty, with one of the hun- 
dred problems which employed the Congress of Vienna; 
but the position of Moldavia and Wallachia scarcely in- 
terests Europe so deeply as the system of government pro- 
vided for the Low Countries. Lord CLarenpon is assuredly 
at least equal in diplomatic ability to Lord CasTLEREAGH ; 
while the Emperor of the Frencn is more vigorous, 
more straightforward, and less fanciful than the Russian 
Emperor of 1814. Many discussions may give rise to legi- 
timate difference of opinion, but it is difficult to foresee any 
temptation to the formation of separate leagues among sec- 
tions of the Allies who have hitherto acted cordially together. 

The most troublesome question will probably turn on the 
peculiar relations which served to furnish the original pre- 
text for the war. It is agreed on all hands that Russia is no 
longer to affect an exclusive Protectorate over the Christian 
subjects of Turkey; nor can any prudent statesman desire.to 
appropriate to England or France claims and correspond- 
ing duties, similar to those which were put forward by 
Prince Menscuikorr in his ill-omened embassy. The 
Sunray must be responsible, so far as the term is applicable 
to*an independent sovereign, for the just treatment of 
all classes within his dominions ; yet, at the same time, legiti- 
mate sympathy for Christians may enforce the redemption 
of some of the pledges which diplomatists have, with ques- 
tionable prudence and apocryphal sincerity, thought proper 
to give. Something must be done—a state of circum- 
stances which Lord Metsourne always described as highly 
alarming. Itis fortunately, however, the interest of the Porte 
to comply with the demands which the European allies 
of Turkey will agree in putting forward. It is for the 
benefit of the Ottoman Empire that Christians should serve 
in the army, and that they should contribute, by their 
industry and civilization, to the material prosperity of 
the country. Notwithstanding the confident prophecies 
of almost every recent speculator on Eastern affairs, the 
Turks may yet, perhaps, maintain themselves at Constanti- 
nople for more than one generation. Threatened men live 
long ; and threatened nations, which appear ready to fall at the 
first blast, often hold to the ground by unseen roots which are 
strong enough to preserve their vitality and their equilibrium. 
The various races who dislike the dominant tribe have yet to 
come to an agreement among themselves as to the choice of 
a successor. Of all the sects which divide the East, Mahome- 
tanism is in practice the most tolerant; and, under a re- 
formed system of administration, the majority of the rayahs 
may perhaps be content to maintain a titular monarchy 
which has little disposition to interfere with civil, with com- 
mercial, or with religious liberty. The associated diplo- 
matists will do well both to contribute to so desirable a con- 
summation and to abstain from undertaking more than they 
can accomplish. The fate of the East is interesting to phi- 
lanthropists and to statesmen, but the peace of Europe is a 
matter of immediate concern, and more thoroughly within 
the control of the Congress. The plenipotentiaries will, by 


their very jealousies of each other, be, to a certain extent, 
disposed to concur in the same policy ; for Austria, France, 
and England will desire to preclude future Menscuikorr 
missions, while Russia will take care that the preponderance 
which she renounces is not transferred to any rival. 

It may be hoped that the provisions of the future treaty 
with reference to the various points to be settled will, as far 
as possible, be contained within the limits of the instrument 
itself. It is at least one advantage of the war, that it has 
swept away the mischievous stipulations of half-a-dozen con- 
ventions imposed by Russia upon Turkey ; and whatever is in- 
tended to remain of the former system, may most conveniently 
be re-established by express declaration. Acts of Parliament 
which involve references to previous statutes, and, by implica- 
tion, tothe judicial decisions founded upon them, aresufticiently 
offensive to all reasonable minds ; but a treaty reviving and 
limiting the treaties which occasioned the present war would 
be a far more wanton and irremediable specimen of bungling 
legislation. In 1814, it was thought prudent, out of abundant 
caution, to repeal numerous international agreements which 
had already become extinct. It will be more convenient, 
on the present occasion, to rely on the well-known principle 
that war rescinds all positive and unexecuted conventions ; 
but a solecism in legal practice would be preferable to the 
blunder of renewing, for any purpose, clauses such as 
those which in 1853 puzzled all diplomatists except those of 
Russia and of Turkey. 

The determination of the allied Governments to continue 
their warlike preparations till the conclusion of peace has 
been fully made known to Europe, and will be firmly main- 
tained. Except, however, for the purpose of preparation, there 
will be no advantage in bringing to the negotiations a defiant 
spirit. The statesmen who are about to meet at Paris will 
be urged by every public and personal motive to accomplish 
the object of their mission. Negotiations were premature so 
long as military success and available resources appeared to 
be nearly balanced, but the virtual admission of Russia that 
she was overmatched in the struggle has removed the main 
obstacle to peace. In the details of the proposed arrange- 
ment, there is no insuperable difficulty, for nearly all 
the conditions of the pacification already exist in fact. There 
is no Russian fieet in the Black Sea,—there is no Russian Pro- 
tectorate of the Turkish Christians. The Principalities are no 
longer subject to Russian domination; and although the left 
bank of the Danube, from the Pruth to the sea, is still a part 
of Bessarabia, the mouths of this great river have long since 
been relieved from the obstructions of a Russian quarantine. 
If the plenipotentiaries can but make up their minds to 
accept facts as they are, and, in plain French or English, to 
record the results of the war, peace will at once be made. 
If this reasonable expectation should be disappointed, Eng- 
land, at least, will bear the result with fortitude ; and stock- 
jobbers and speculators, if they are unduly sanguine, must 
bear the consequences of their own miscalculations. 


COLLEGE REFORM AT OXFORD. 


Ta first fruits of the Oxford University Act, in the 
shape of the amended Statutes of Exeter, Lincoln, and 
Corpus Colleges, have been laid before Parliament. These 
are the only schemes which have yet passed the seal of the 
Conimission, but they are not the only schemes proposed by 
the Colleges during their year of grace, and virtually agreed 
to by that body. They must not, therefore, be regarded as 
the sole fruits of the powers of self-reform given to the 
Colleges by the enabling portion of the Act. 

Our readers will at once perceive that good work has been 
done, when we tell them that Lincoln College, whose scheme 
is the least liberal of the three, is now on a more liberal 
footing, on the whole, than Balliol and Oriel were before. 
The fellowships in each College have been thrown entirely 
open—the local restrictions, and, in the case of Corpus, the 
restriction to Scholars of the College, having been removed ; 
and it has been provided that the election shall be by merit. 
This, in itself, with the powers of future legislation and self- 
government which are conferred in each instance, would be 
nearly enough to draw after it in time most necessary re- 
forms. The lay element among the Fellows is increased— 
scantily at Lincoln, more liberally at Exeter, and more 
liberally still (to the extent of one half) at Corpus. In 
Lincoln and Corpus, the new studies of the University are 
statutably placed on a level with the old, as grounds of 
eligibility to a fellowship. We wish this had been done 
at Exeter also, for the satisfaction of the public, 
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though we rely, for the future encouragement of those 
studies, on the spirit which has introduced them, the 
intrinsic value of the studies themselves, and the force 
of public opinion, rather than on any formal recognition in 
College Statutes. The extension lately given to the sphere 
of university education was a change imperatively called for 
by the intellectual interests, and, as morality at the Univer- 
sity depends in great measure on industry, by the moral in- 
terests of the student ; and, once made, it cannot be reversed. 
We shall get back to an exclusively philological education 
when we get back to flint-guns and stage-coaches. 

The College constitutions have been greatly improved. 
The Heads have been turned from abbots of monasteries 
into Presidents of corporations, and deprived of those ob- 
structive powers which were as injurious to the Colleges as 
the obstructive powers of the Hebdomadal Board were to 
the University at large. Any two Fellows may demand a 
College meeting ; and the Head is required to put any 
motion which is duly proposed and seconded. In the 
~ ease of Corpus, where the Head was almost absolute before, 
he is now allowed a double vote in College meetings—a 
privilege which is contrary to the analogy of English corpo- 
rations, and of questionable advantage to the Head himself, 
whose influence must henceforth really depend on his per- 
sonal character and abilities, his social position, and the 
superior knowledge of the College business which, as a con- 
stant resident, he will always possess. 

Open scholarships are perhaps even more useful than 
open fellowships. The number of fellowships at Exeter is 
to be reduced, partly for the purpose of founding twenty 
scholarships ; but ten of these are confined to the diocese of 
Exeter, as a compensation for the loss of close fellowships. 
This is a bad precedent, in our opinion, inasmuch as all districts 
ought to find their compensation—and even the most 
favoured will find a full compensation—in the mutual aboli- 
tion of local preferences. At Lincoln, sixteen open scholar- 
ships are formed out of exhibitions; and the number might, 
perhaps, have been advantageously increased to twenty by 
the conversion of a fellowship. The number of fellowships 
at Corpus might have borne reduction for the same object : 
but perhaps twenty scholars and fowr exhibitioners are 
enough for what is—and, owing to its confined position, 
must remain—a very small College. 

We have been threatened with a cry against the abolition 
of preferences in respect of pecuniary circumstances—called, 
by a figure of speech, poverty—in elections to fellowships. 
Every one who knows Oxford knows that these preferences 
do not serve to encourage meritorious indigence in any 
appreciable degree, while they do serve to taint the fairness 
of elections, and to mar the beneficial effects of perfectly open 
competition. There are no fellowships, we believe, through 
which more men have been enabled to make their own fortune 
in the world than the perfectly open fellowships of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and of Balliol, Oxford. Besides, a fellowship, 
being the door to a tutorship, must be regarded not only as 
an emolument and a prize, but as an educational office ; 
and to confer it on the less competent candidate, on 
the ground of his pecuniary circumstances, is to relieve 
that candidate at the expense of all the students in 
the College. We are glad to see that a better kind of pro- 
vision is made for indigent students, in the shape of exhibi- 
tions at Exeter and Corpus, and of an education fund at 
Lincoln. The latter of these modes is perhaps the best of 
all, and we should willingly see it adopted more extensively, 
and on a larger scale. 

_The duty of education has been formally recognised as 
binding on all the three Colleges, so as to stop for ever the 
plea that they were not founded for education, but for 
“higher objects ;” and provision has been made for the ap- 
pointment of proper teachers, and, at Exeter, for an Educa- 
tional Council to direct the studies. At Lincoln, there is 
also a provision for assisting students to procure teachers 
out of College in subjects—and under the new system of 
University studies they must be many—which the College 
tutor cannot undertake to teach. This is a step in the best 
spirit, and in the right direction—that is, in the opposite 
direction to that of stereotyping the exclusive College 
system of instruction, which was bad enough before, but has 
utterly broken down since the new studies were introduced. 
This is a subject on which we may have more to say in a 
future article. 

We object to the provisions which we find introduced for 
compelling non-resident Fellows to return to College on the 
summons of the Society, and to take College offices, under 


pecuniary penalties. Not that we wish to pronounce the 
fellowships sinecures. On the contrary, we hope that a 
way will be found in the end of re-converting the whole fund, 
or the greater part of it, to the direct uses of learning and 
education, though the question is not yet ripe for solution. 
But, so long as a large proportion of the fellowships ave 
practically to remain prizes, there is no use in encumbering 
those prizes with vexatious conditions, and thereby diminish- 
ing their value. A man who has gone into an active pro- 
fession owes his first duty to that profession ; and to recal 
him to a College Bursarship—still more to a College Tutor- 
ship—would be an injury alike to him and to the College, 
which he would of course serve unwillingly, and therefore 
ill. The power cannot possibly be used for any good pur- 
pose—it may be used for purposes of oppression. More- 
over, it belongs to a class of measures which every states- 
manlike mind abhors. It is an attempt to cover a difliculty 
which the legislator cannot face ; and it tends to delay and 
prejudice the solution of a question which it confesses an 
inability to solve. 

There is one other main point on which the public will be 
anxious to hear the results of College Reform. A Dissenter 
may enter as a commoner at Exeter, Lincoln, or Corpus, and 
he may hold a scholarship at Lincoln or Corpus, provided 
that, while a member of the College, he conforms to its regu- 
lations respecting divine worship. The scholarships of 
Exeter are confined to members of the Church of England— 
a provision the legality of which may be doubted, and the 
impolicy of which we think is clear. Hostility is inevitably 
provoked by such a course, and nothing can be more absurd 
than to erect the scholars of a College into a distinct religious 
caste, separate from the rest of the undergraduates. The 
College will probably plead that the scholarships are founded 
out of the income of fellowships which were confined, not only 
to members, but to clergymen, of the Church of England. The 
fact is, Parliament ought to have settled the question of 
College as well as University tests, instead of leaving it to be 
settled by men who, it was perfectly well known, regarded 
themselves as trustees of Church endowments, and scrupled to 
resign any part of their trust. It is right to observe that the 
Rector and Fellows of Exeter, while they display such 
tenacity in the guardianship of Church property, display 
at the same time a scrupulous and almost Quixotic disin- 
terestedness in regard to their own pecuniary interests. 

Exeter has given itself a new and well-drawn code of 
English Statutes. Corpus and Lincoln have preferred to 
botch their old Latin codes. This, they probably think, shows 
respect for the memory of the founder. Suppose they 
happened to possess so precious a relic as the founder's epis- 
copal vestments, would most respect be shown to their former 
wearer by preserving them in the ante-chapel, or by cutting 
them “with the smallest possible departure” from the original 
shape, into a suit for the present Head of the College ? 

We have still reason to regret that a simple Act was not 
passed in the first instance, doing outright those things 
which public opinion required to be done, and which the 
Colleges were reluctant, or scrupled, to do for themselves, 
and enabling them to do the rest at their leisure, and as 
questions ripened for solution. But we must now trust to 
the Commission, on the one hand, to carry out with firmness 
the definite objects of the Act; and, on the other, to remember 
that, in questions which may properly be left to the Colleges, 
their true function is to reanimate, and not to cramp—to 
give liberty, not to impose restrictions, 


BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


HE Crimean winter of 1854 has become matter of 
history. We are no longer reduced to rely on the 
gossip of newspaper Correspondents, or on the guesses of 
half-informed Committees. The truth is out at last. The 
Report of Sir Jonny and Colonel Tuntocu not only 
gives us the lamentable results which we knew but too well 
before—it dissects the whole anatomy of our army orga- 
nization, and enables us to say who ought to bear the respon- 
sibility for the fearful privations which our soldiers had 
to endure. Popular impatience and injustice will find a 
rebuke in the facts disclosed by the Commissioners. We are 
not, indeed, disposed to be harsh critics of the public feeling 
which was manifested when the disastrous intelligence of the 
sufferings of our troops first startled the ear of England. It 
was not quite logical, and by no means fair—but it was honest 
and excusable, though misdirected, indignation. To hear 
of men, our own countrymen, dying like dogs for want of food, 
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of fuel, of medicine, of shelter, of clothing, when there was 
not one of us at home but would have stinted his household 
almost to privation for the sake of his country’s army, was 
more than could be borne with a quiet pulse or a sober 
judgment. The universal conviction that a grievous wrong 
had been done was instinctively just. The cry forcondemnation 
and vengeance was natural, and would, moreover, have been 
right, had there been the means of detecting the real delin- 
quents. Wanting such opportunity, popular indignation 
sought the nearest victims. Men could not rest till they 
had dragged down some one, deserving or undeserving, and 
offered him as a sacrifice to the manes of the brave soldiers 
who had miserably perished. None knew where the fault lay. 
It might be with the Commissariat—it might be with the 
Commander—it might be with the Minister of War, or with 
the Cabinet—but victims must be found to appease the 
popular wrath. 

The all-pervading frenzy reached the House of Commons. 
Parliament would have an inquiry—an inquiry here in 
London into the doings or misdoings of officials who were 
still toiling, strutting, and blundering on the sbores of the 
Euxine. Our representatives would interrogate Ministers 
as to the orders they had given, and the arrangements they 
had made. They would catch up every invalided General 
who could tell something of what had passed at the dismal 
camp. They would unravel the tangled skein of official 
responsibility—they would surmise if they could not investi- 
gate, and condemn where it was impossible to judge. An 
overwhelming majority carried the inquiry; and the Duke 
of NEWCASTLE accepted the vote as a censure—passed in igno- 
rance, but still a censure—on himself as Minister of War. 
He repelled the charge, but retired from office. The Cabinet 
was re-constituted, but the thirst for vengeance was not 
yet sated, and the nomination of the Committee was insisted 
on. In vain it was urged that, without examining the 
officials in the Commissariat and Quartermaster-General’s 
departments, there was no possibility of tracing the origin 
of defects in the services especially committed to them. It 
was to no purpose that a searching Government investiga- 
tion was promised. The House would trust no one, least of 
all a Government Commissioner; and a Select Committee 
was resolved upon, let the issue be what it might. So the 
Committee was installed, with the arch-accuser at its head. 
Other members of the Cabinet regarded this second mark 
of distrust as a censure on themselves, and the Adminis- 
tration was formed afresh, with the loss of some of its 
ablest members. Nothing had as yet been bronght home 
to them, but they stood at the bar of the Committee, and 
had lost the confidence without which their duties could 
not be performed. The investigation, as is well known, 
only established a paradox. The evidence proved that every 
requisite for the comfort, and almost for the luxury of the 
troops, had been cared for here; whilst it also showed, that 
not even the bare means of supporting life had reached the 
soldier in the camp. The hands through which the sup- 
plies had passed, and the machinery for their distri- 
bution, were out of the Committee’s reach. As had 
been predicted, Mr. Rorsuck and his colleagues were able 
to confirm facts which everybody knew, but were com- 
pelled to admit that the special causes of the disasters 
in question could only be ascertained at the seat of 
war. In theory, a Minister is answerable not only for his 
own errors, but for those of his subordinates; and on 
some such principle, the Committee, having satisfied them- 
selves that gross neglect had been committed somewhere, pro- 
nounced that the Administration had conducted the war with- 
out sufficientcare or forethought. The reasonable inference from 
this decision was, that every member of the condemned 
Cabinet should be expelled from office, and the ruthless logic 
of Mr. Rorsuck jumped at that conclusion. No one 
who adopted the Report could answer his argument; but 
the evidence, as well as the dogma of the Committee, had 
been read, and Parliament refused to commit itself toa judg- 
ment pronounced without the means of judging. 

From that time to this, the solution of the problem has 
been anxiously looked for by all who desired to be just, and, we 
cannot doubt, has been calmly awaited by the statesmen whom 
a hasty and unreasoning popular impulse had driven from 
power. It has at length arrived. The real facts present as 
wretched a picture of imbecility and routine as the liveliest 
satirist of the Government ever conceived ; but the failure 
was in the field, and not in the Cabinet or in the War De- 
partment. Those whose duty it was to feed the troops had 
suffered them to die for want of proper nourishment, when the 


provisions that would have restored them to health and 
vigour were lying in the port of Balaklava. Scurvy pro- 
strated the men for months, while hoards of lime-juice—an 
infallible preventive—were buried in the Commissariat stores. 
Articles of the first necessity, which were plentiful at every 
Black Sea port, were wanting in the Crimea, though ships 
were abundant; and the supplies accumulated-on the shore 
were useless to the army, because the animals that should 
have carried them to the front had been left at Constantinople, 
and could not, in any case, have been fed, for want of suf- 
ficient forage. Paillasses despatched from England were 
never used, even for the sick, because no care had been taken 
to provide the hay and straw to fill them. Rugs and warm 
clothing of every kind choked the Quartermaster’s stores, 
while the troops were lying in the wet, and keeping watch in 
rags. Regimentals sufficient to clothe a large proportion of 
the force were carefully locked up for months, because a 
supply for every man had not arrived. Some thirty thou- 
sand great coats were withheld, because a regulation of the 
service directs them to be issued, under ordinary circum- 
stances, but once in three years—although another regula- 
tion provides that, under the extraordinary circumstances of 
a campaign in presence of an enemy, clothes which have 
been worn out in service shall be gratuitously replaced, 
without reference to the customary routine. An over- 
abundant supply of tents and hospital marquees did not 
enable the Quartermaster-General to provide the troops 
with shelter. The horses were not put under cover until 
the winter and starvation, combined with exposure to 
the weather, had dismounted nearly the whole cavalry force. 
Even to suggest such a precaution as that of sheltering the 
horses to the judicious General, Lord Lucan, was an offence 
which called forth a threat of arrest. The care of the sick 
was of a piece with the arrangements for the support and 
comfort of the men on duty. Medicines which were within 
easy reach were allowed to run short at the hospitals, 
and the camp-surgeons were driven to despair before the 
Medical Inspector could be induced to make any effort 
beyond sending the routine form of requisition to the inca- 
pable purveyor at Scutari. 

It was by systematic neglect, such as this, that the 
army perished. The Commissary-General and the Quarter- 
master-General rivalled each other in official pedantry 
and stolid indifference to the health, and almost to the 
existence, of the troops. Except for a short time after the 
tempest which stranded so many laden ships in November, 
there never was a deficiency at Balaklava of any single article 
for which the army depended upon a supply from home. 
Every requisition addressed to the Government, even for un- 
usual and unexpected shipments, is admitted by the authorities 
in the Crimea to have been attended to with the utmost 
promptitude. Extraordinary supplies which were thought 
likely to be acceptable—such as cargoes of porter and pre- 
served vegetables—were sent out from time to time. All 
sorts of out-of-the-way things were furnished as they seemed 
to be wanted. Presses for hay for the use of the Commis- 
sariat, portable huts for the shelter of the troops, fur coats 
and buffalo robes, among other things, were ordered before 
even Lord Racuan had asked for a supply. But such fore- 
sight was of no avail. The occasional stores met with a still 
worse fate than the regular clothing and rations. The vege- 
tables werevoted not in demand—the porter was left on board 
ship at Constantinople—the hydraulic presses were erected a 
day’s journey from the hay on which they were to operate— 
and little or no use was made of the huts, because the Quarter- 
master-General had been unable to maintain the road, and 
the Commissary-General could not find food for the horses 
which would be wanted to carry them to the camp. 

We cannot wonder that mismanagement such as is disclosed 
by the recently published Report should have proved fatal to 
so many thousands of brave men. We cannot now be sur- 
prised that the Ministers, who knew that they had given every 
possible aid to the authorities of the army, should have re- 
ceived with incredulity the first rumours of the sufferings 
which the troops were enduring. That incredulity was one of 
the gravest charges against them. It was represented as being 
scarcely less criminal to be ignorant of the actual condi- 
tion of the army than it would have been deliberately to 
sereen their own failure by affecting to disbelieve the truth. 
Knowing, as we now do, to what caterers the army 
had to trust for its support, and the Government for 
intelligence, we can better understand why information 
arrived so slowly. There was one, indeed, whose position 
enabled and required him to enforce an efficient ad- 
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ministration at the camp, and to report all wants to the 
Minister at home. No commander was ever entrusted with 
a fuller control over his staff than Lord Raciay. The 
Quartermaster-General was his own appointment, and it is 
well known that he was expressly empowered to dismiss 
the Commissary-General or any other officer, if he saw 
reason to distrust his competency and efficiency, while he 
was at the same time authorized to throw the odium of the 
step upon the Minister of War. Beyond remonstrances, how- 
ever, Which Mr. Fiiper was allowed to disregard, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seems to have given few signs that he was 
alive to the evils of the Commissariat ; nor does it ap- 

r that he ever required General Arrey to account for 
and distribute the clothing on hand. The authorities at 
home were not kept duly informed of the position and 
wants of the army ; and throughout, Lord RaGian appears 
to have trusted too implicitly to an inefficient staff, and 
to have acquiesced too easily in evils which they pronounced 
unavoidable. 

The most disheartening part of the melancholy tale 
is, that now, when everything is disclosed, it is diffi- 
cult to say how similar calamities can be avoided in 
future. FiipER was the most experienced Commissary in 
the service. He had served with credit in the Peninsular 
and Belgian campaigns, and there was no other available 
ofiicer in his department of whom the same could be said. 
Lord RaGLAN was universally believed to be, and probably 
was, the best general who could have been selected. He had 
absolute authority over the Commissariat, as well as over every 
other department, and was furnished with everything which 
he required from home. What more could have been done? 
Yet the General proved too confiding, his subordinates turned 
out utterly incapable, the stores were wasted, the army was 
starved, and the leading statesmen of England were con- 
demned for a catastrophe which they had taken every con- 
ceivable precaution to avert. 


THE BOYD BANKRUPTCY. 


HEN the father of Little Dorrit was consigned to the 
walls of the Marshalsea, the only apparent cause for his 
remaining a life-long inmate of that suburban retreat, and 
ultimately attaining to the proud post of Father of the 
Prison, was that neither debtor nor creditor was ever able to 
make head or tail of his accounts, and any settlement of his 
affairs was, therefore, ipso facto, impossible. We suspect 
that most of Mr. Dickens’s readers, while they rejected this 
hypothesis as untenable, resolved in their own minds that 
the true cause of the debtor’s incarceration was one of those 
dark and mysterious agencies which appear so unaccountably 
at the commencement of all his romances, to disappear still 
more unaccountably at the conclusion. What, however, 
will our readers think when we tell them that, in the year 
of grace 1856, there exists a Mr. Dorrit, senior, in the 
flesh! Actually, in this city of London, the centre of ad- 
ministrative and commercial ability, there are to be found 
a firm, a bank, and a company—or, to speak more correctly, 
the remains of a firm, a bank, and a company—whose 
affairs are in such inextricable confusion that assignees and 
accountants alike are unable to determine which is the 
debtor and which the creditor, and at the present moment 
there is said to be a balance of nearly two-thirds of a million 
for which no owner can be discovered. Without absolute 
evidence of the facts, we could scarcely expect, in this sceptical 
age, to obtain credence for a story so improbable as that of 
Boyn’s bankruptcy. These statements, however, are no 
fictions of a novelist’s brain, but simple facts, derived from a 
recent investigation. The light thrown by the case to which 
we allude upon the character of modern speculation is so 
important, at a time when the whole system of our commer- 
cial legislation is about to undergo important modifications, 
that we shall offer no apology for stating its leading features. 
At No. 4, New Bank Buildings, there resided, some few 
years ago, a firm of the name of B. and M. Boyp, Stock- 
brokers. These gentlemen, however, were not the only 
occupants of the tenement in question. On the door there 
were written the names of Boyp Brothers, Sydney Merchants. 
An Australian Wool Company also found shelter beneath this 
hospitable roof. By our present laws, the designation of a 
firm affords little or no indication of the names of its consti- 
tuent members. For all one can tell to the contrary, Mr. 
Brown may be the oldest partner in the great house of 
Newcome, while Cuerriste Brothers may consist of plain 
. Smiru. In the present instance, however, the names of 


these respective firms, far from affording any information as to 
their constitution, were absolutely calculated to mislead the 
public. At one time, the stock-broking house of B. and 
M. Boyp does really appear to have consisted of the brothers 
Bensamin and Mark Boyp. This partnership was, however, 
dissolved ; and the business was subsequently carried on 
under the old style, by Mark Boyp. Boyp Brothers 
consisted solely of the other brother, Bensamin. As for 
the Australian Wool Company, the Chairman, Directors, 
Manager, Proprietors, and Shareholders were all combined 
in the person of one and the same Mr. Boyp. It was, 
indeed, a solution of the great metaphysical problem of 
identity without unity—for Mr. Boyp was the Aus- 
tralian Wool Company, but the Australian Wool Com- 
pany was not Mr. Boyp. Besides these multifarious occu- 
pations, B. and M. Boyp acted as agents for the Royal 
Bank of Australia, and were also Directors of that 
ill-fated company. The history of these firms is such as one 
might expect from their composition. After some little 
time, Mr. Bensamin Boyp went over to Australia, and 
settled at Sydney. Thetwo concerns of Boyp Brothers and 
the Australian Wool Company were left to the sole manage- 
ment of a Mr. Brown1no, who has since followed the example 
of his employer—a fact which is singularly unfortunate, as he 
is stated to have been the only person who knew anything 
whatever about the business. Among the different transac- 
tions of the several houses, there appears to have reigned 
the most absolute confusion. The Boyvs seem to have had, 
as agents for the Bank, a practical command of the funds of 
that establishment; and they apparently disposed of them, 
at one time as agents, at another as independent merchants, 
according to their own discretion. As nobody knows what 
the transactions of the concern were— and the bankrupt least 
of all—we are obliged to speak with some hesitation of their 
nature; but as far as we can discover, Boyp of London 
purchased goods with the funds of the Bank, which he 
shipped to Boyp of Sydney. The proceeds of these ship- 
ments were then invested in the purchase of wool, and con- 
signed to the Australian Wool Company, for which Mr. M. 
Boyp acted as broker. Such was the confusion that, till the 
final crash, it was never known to the manager and share- 
holders of the Bank that 183,c00/. worth of goods had been 
purchased in this manner with their own money, and the 
proceeds carried to the credit of Boyp Brothers. Mr. 
Mark Boyp seems not to have been aware who was the 
real shipper of the produce he received as agent. Mr. BEn- 
samin Boyp appears to have had no distinct notion where 
the money came from that he found in his possession, and 
the Bank were evidently unacquainted with anything beyond 
the fact of their connexion with the Boyps. 

At last the end came. It is the old story—a story too 
well known to many amongst us. So long as times were 
good and prices high, everything went on swimmingly—then 
there was a commercial crisis. When was there ever a failure 
without a commercial crisis? The prices of wool fell—trade 
was stagnant—the Boyps stopped payment—and the share- 
holders of the Royal Bank of Australia found themselves 
ruined. Orphans left portionless—widows made destitute— 
aged men forced to begin life again—families starving in a 
foreign sea-port—are the only relics of that great disaster. 
We have no wish to lay urdue blame on the shoulders of 
Messrs. Boyp. Mr. Bensamin Boyp died suddenly in 
Australia. Mr. Mark Boyp has been perhaps the heaviest 
sufferer by the failure of all connected with the concern. He 
is a ruined man—indebted to an enormous amount in respect 
of each of his various undertakings, besides his general liability 
as a shareholder of the Bank. The Commissioner, Mr. Fang, 
has stated that he sees no cause to suspect him of any 
fraudulent intention ; and we have no wish to dispute the 
justice of this view. It is impossible, however, not to per- 
ceive that the main cause of these disasters was the utter 
confusion that prevailed throughout. The books were kept 
most imperfectly—the statements of the accounts between 
the different firms were actually made out from the recollec- 
tion of a clerk—and even the accounts thus prepared were 
never entered in proper form. The present state of the 
bankrupt’s affairs is absolutely bewildering. Whether there 
is any nominal balance at all—what the amount is (if any)— 
and whether it should be passed to the debit or credit of his 
account, seem to be all matters of equal uncertainty. The 
only fact established beyond the shadow of a doubt appears 
to be the absence of any assets whatever actually available 
for the benefit of the creditors. 

It is obvious that the greater portion of all this ruin and 
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misery is owing to a want of proper inspection. It is equally 
obvious that the shareholders of a Company ought to be 
protected against such gross mismanagement on the part of 
their directors, and that at present they have no available 
means of investigating the real state of their affairs. To 
find a remedy for this evil, our first impulse was to turn to 
the self-elected parliament of the City Reformers. If com- 
mercial wisdom is to be found anywhere, surely here should 
be its head-quarters. Unfortunately, however, the members 
of that sagacious Association are so engrossed in abstract 
speculations on the fall of Kars, while their venerable Pre- 
sident is indorsing the appointments of the Ministry with 
his self-aecorded sanction, that they have no leisure to spare 
for the consideration of any subject that may by chance 
come within the range of their comprehension. We are 
therefore forced to turn to the effete energies of Official 
Routine for assistance. Here, happily, we are not disap- 
pointed. In Mr. Lowr’s Bill for the reform of the Joint 
Stock system, we find a clause enabling one-fifth of any 
body of shareholders to demand an investigation into their 
affairs by the Board of Trade—the report thus obtained to 
be published or not, at their own discretion. If this clause 
becomes law, shareholders will henceforth have themselves to 
blame if they are not acquainted with the position of their 
own affairs. Failures will and must occur in the course of 
trade; but, at any rate, we shall have no more of such 
balance sheets as that of the Royal Bank of Australia. 

There is one remark which we cannot avoid making. It 
has been the fashion of late to decry the system of official 
management, and to proclaim the superior administrative 
talents of commercial men. Are not the present case and 
the revelations of the Eastern Counties Committee somewhat 
unfortunate illustrations of this doctrine? Is it not con- 
ceivable—we make the remark with due diffidence—that 
the affairs of the Boyps would have been none the worse 
for a little wholesome Routine? And is it not possible that 
if, as a nation, we were to follow the advice of those philo- 
sophers who have so sublime a contempt for red-tape and 
the old rules of business, the Government of this country 
would soon be where Boyp Brothers are now. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


; gee age of chivalry has not departed. The scheme an- 
nounced to the House of Lords by the Duke or New- 
CASTLE, on the 29th of January last year, for instituting a 
new “Cross of Merit,” has just received formal and final 
shape in its official promulgation in the Gazette ; and the 
present Government deserves ample credit for the manner 
in which it has carried out the admirable project contem- 
plated by the late Secretary for War. “A separate and 
distinet cross of military merit, which shall be open to all 
ranks of the army, and which, it is to be hoped, will be an 
object of ambition to every individual in the service, from 
the General who commands down to the private in the 
ranks”’—such were the terms in which the Duxe declared 
the nature and purpose of the new Order ; and to the inten- 
tion thus intimated, Lord Panmure has literally and scru- 
pulously adhered. This wise and seasonable innovation 
supplies an admitted need in our service. Honorary deco- 
rations meet a natural tendency of the human mind ; and 
the soldier, in all ages, has looked to these symbols of merit 
as his highest reward. Philosophy may affect to despise the 
sentiment which clings or aspires to a riband or a bauble ; 
but these cheap incentives to noble deeds have been too 
much lost sight of by our utilitarian age. The sense of 
honour is as strong in the private as in the officer ; 
and we believe that, now that we are about to encou- 
rage this latent feeling, the British man-at-arms will be 
as eager for his cross as, in other days, the soldier was 
for a garland of leaves or grass. Perhaps the real reason 
why these personal decorations have not been earlier revived 
among us, was that it was imagined that, in modern warfare, 
less scope was left for individual daring, and for the display 
of personal bravery, than in the succession of single combats 
which made up the battles of classical and medisval times. 
But facts prove that, though more than ever now depends 
on tactics.and strategic combinations, there is still ample 
room for brilliant feats of personal valour. The soldier who 
closed the gates of Hougoumont, and the General in com- 
mand who, during the Peninsular war, personally unhorsed 
the Polish lancer, won individual distinction fully equal to 
the fame of Denratus or Mantivs. 

And here is the true vindication of the specialty of this 


Victoria Cross. It is, indeed,argued, or asserted, that mere phy- 
sical courage does not deserve this exceptional honour—that 
heroism of a higher, and, therefore, of a more commendable 
kind, is exhibited by protracted and self-denying ser- 
vice in the lazaretto than in heading a forlorn hope. It is 
unfair, we are told, to deny to the surgeon, or perhaps 
to the chaplain, a decoration which we offer,to the rough 
and stalwart possessor of strong nerves and a brawny 
arm. Be it so. But after all, war is but a coarse and 
material affair. ‘The argument of a volley and a charge 
is, in truth, brutal; and, being so, we must take it at 
what itis. Whilst there are such things as battles, the main 
soldierly virtue will be pluck and strength—physical dash 
and physical daring. And this does not depend upon mere 
weight of bone and muscle—it may be as powerful and com- 
mendable in AJAx the Less as in the huge giant, his name- 
sake. And this virtue, or valour, or manhood, being the 
reliable thing in the face of the enemy, is the thing to 
encourage and foster, and, when displayed, to reward. 
For ourselves, we are vulgar enough, in the matter of 
war, to think much of this same disparaged supremacy 
in hard blows. So long as there is to be fighting in the 
world, a strong arm, and a strong stern will to keep it at 
work, will always tell, and ought to be acknowledged. 
Suaw lives in history, and deserves to live, by the side 
of Picton or Ney. Yet, after all, the Cross is not, as 
we read the statute of the new Order, to be confined to mere 
physical prowess. It is, indeed, a Cross of Valour, not a mere 
Order of Merit or Legion of Honour ; but valour is a term 
which will include many varieties and exhibitions of what 
used to be cailed “derring do.” To remove a wounded 
comrade, to inft an exploding shell, to raise a ladder at the 
critical moment and the critical spot, just as much deserves, 
and will just as much win, the Victoria Cross, as to club 
down a dozen enemies in succession. The objection, then, 
that the Cross is confined to the mere recognition of 
animal superiority, is altogether inapplicable. That it is 
special, that is to say, that it is confined to a particular 
kind of merit, is only to say that it is what it professes 
to be—a distinctive recognition of a single military 
virtue. If a Legion of Honour is wanted, let it be es- 
tablished—a new military Order by no means excludes 
the possibility of a civil decoration. Excellence in science, 
literature, and art, may be, and is, as deserving as 
personal valour; but to complain that the new Cross can 
never be given to our savans seems about as lame an 
objection as to complain that a Committee of Inquiry on 
Ragged Schools does not report in favour of Shrapnel shells. 

Still more creditable to the judgment and right feeling of 
those who have framed the conditions upon which this 
decoration is to be awarded, is the happy thought of com- 
bining official responsibility with the popular verdict. To 
have left the distinction wholly in the discretion of officers 
might have opened a door to at least the imputation of 
favouritism; and on the other hand, to have left the adjudi- 
cation exclusively and unconditionally to the verdict of the 
popular voice, might have been productive of serious incon- 
venience. The tumultuary salutations of the legionaries are 
never to be despised, and will generally be recognised ; but 
they require a check. It is essential to the well-being of an 
army that it should be represented by its officers. Officers 
will be less liable, however, to make invidious selections 
when their award can be canvassed by the rough justice of 
the barrack-room; and the selection of a candidate by his 
peers will be generally fair when it is known that the con- 
tirmation of this choice depends on those to whose judgment, 
an army, while it remains an army, must, after all, defer. 

But the solid pudding is not neglected. The Cross has 
its substantial accompaniments. The riband and the bit of 
bronze carry with them a pension of to/, a-year to the private 
or non-commissioned officer who has won the decoration. 
Minds vary, and different incentives must be held out to 
different characters; nor can we afford to disparage either 
the Daueerry or the Du Guxscuin of the ranks. The 
substantial and pecuniary reward is not so large as to 
tempt the sordid, while it is enough to retrieve the Cross 
from the disfavyour into which it might have fallen in a 
service to which hitherto we only have offered the 
creature comforts of pensions, Chelsea, and Greenwich. We 
can hardly expect, as yet at least, in the maintop as in the 
cockpit, that all minds will be exclusively ruled by the 
motive which made Westminster Abbey or a peerage 
a Netsoy’s leading star to glory. 

The most captious and futile objection which has been 
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raised against the Victoria Cross is, that it is open to all 
ranks of the service. It is to be won and worn by CopRINcTON 
equally with Sanpy M‘Ivor ; and this is stigmatized as a 
“supercilious” intimation to the private to prize it because 
it may be earned “ by his betters.” Why the very offer shows 
that, in this matter, the humblest private has no betters. The 
Order establishes a democracy of merit. Had it been con- 
fined to the ranks, it might have been open to this cavil ; 
and had the third Order of the Bath been extended to the 
ranks—which is, we suppose, what it is intended to suggest 
—this very objection might have been urged with equal 
force, and with parallel ingenuity of misconstruction. Was 
the crown less valued by the Roman legionary because 
his companion in the reward might be the Consul himself ? 

Finally, the time of the award is as judicious as its mode. 
The decoration may be given, as it was in classical days, on 
the field of battle ; and the principle on which knights ban- 
nerets were created before their wounds were stauched, and 
in the very presence of victory, is very properly adopted. 
’ Every decorated soldier will be mentioned in General Orders ; 
and the honour, being personal and individual, is likely to be 
more specially prized and religiously preserved than a medal 
conferred on that principle of wholesale distribution 
which has hitherto prevailed. Not that the present system 
of general medals is, or ought to be, set aside. Every 
Waterloo man, and every Crimean soldier, deserves some 
laurels; but the hero merits both a larger harvest and a 
special garland. This honorary distinction is to be conferred, 
not in the pell-mell distribution of the Paymaster’s Office, 
but “publicly, before the naval or military force or body to 
which the person selected for the Cross belongs, and with 
which the act of bravery for which he is to be rewarded 
shall have been performed.” The soldier will be decorated 
red-handed, and from hands which themselves convey honour. 
Both the right man and the right place are recognised ; and 
of the various reforms in the naval and military services 
for which the late and present War Secretaries deserve 
well of the country, the institution of the Victoria Medal 
will not be the least valuable and effective. 


REPORT OF THE CRIMEA COMMISSION. 


ia the early part of last year, after the House of Commons 
had assented to Mr. Roebuck’s motion for inquiry into the 
condition of the army before Sebastopol, a Commission was 
issued to Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch to institute 
an investigation upon the spot into the causes which had pro- 
duced the calamities of the previous winter. It was strongl 
urged by the Government that this inquiry should be substi- 
tuted for the proposed Parliamentary Committee, on the ground 
that no satisfactory explanation of the disastrous condition of 
the army could be obtained except in the Crimea itself. The 
advocates of a Committee refused, however, to assent to a pro- 
posal which could not, they urged, lead to any definite result until 
it would be too late to remedy the evils complained of. The event 
has ewe in great measure the anticipations of both parties. The 
final report of the Commissioners is dated January, 1856, and has 
only now been given to the public, after an interval of nearly a year 
from the date of their appointment. Yet it is equally true that 
their investigation has supplied the first solution of the mystery 
which the Sebastopol Committee were wholly unable to explain. 
On one point, there is a perfect agreement between the results of 
the inquiries at home and at the seat of war. Both the Committee 
and the Commission confirm, to a great extent, the “ horrible and 
heartrending” accounts which formed the staple of our newspaper 
correspondence about Christmas, 1854, and which supplied Lord 
John Russell with an excuse for his sudden desertion of his col- 
leagues. The report of Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch 
describes the su erings of the army, and the heroism with which 
they were endured, in the most vivid colours. They say that it 
was only by degrees, from the tale told by one witness after 
another, that they were able to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the distress and misery undergone by the troops, or 
to appreciate their unparalleled courage and constancy. The 
strength of the men gave way under excessive labour, watching, 
exposure, and privation—but their spirit never failed. They 
were reduced by disease and casualties to a mere handful 
compared with the extent of the lines they constructed and 
defended ; yet the army never abated its confidence in itself, 
and maintained every foot of ground against the efforts of the 
enemy, with numbers so small that perhaps no other troops 
would even have made the attempt. The deaths from October 
to April, inclusive, were more than a third of the average 
strength of the force; and the Commissioners consider it to be 
clearly established that this excessive mortality is not to be attri- 
buted to anything peculiarly unfavourable in the climate, but to 


overwork, exposure to wet and cold, improper food, insufficient 
clothing during part of the winter, and insufficient shelter 
from inclement weather. 


ments of the press and the verdict of the Committee. In most 


other respects, however, it reverses the judgment of the Times and 
the conclusions of Mr. Roebuck. The “ leading journal” naturally 
attributed the blame to those who were sufficiently exalted to 
supply effective subjects for denunciation. First, Lord lan, 
then the whole Administration, then the Ministers who the 
special charge of the ert See were loaded with the 
whole responsibility. Mr. Layard’s distorted views from main- 
tops and elsewhere were accepted as gospel. and Mr. Russell’s 
apportionment of the censure due to the authorities was treated 
as infallible. The Commissariat was absolved from blame, and its 
palpable failure was ascribed to the shortcomings of other and more 
aristocratic departments on which it had to depend. If food was 
not forthcoming, or if the supply of transport animals failed, it 
was always some admiral who had detained Mr. Filder’s ships, or 
some captain who had excluded them from the harbour and the 
quays. e prolonged sittings of the Committee elicited few new 
acts. Mr. Roebuck and his colleagues found that ample supplies 
of every necessary had been despatched from England, 

that the army had notwithstanding been perishing for lack 


of them. ‘They ascertained that the land transport from 
Balaklava to the camp had utterly failed, and that the 
Commissary-General from time to time repeated that he 


had more animals at his disposal than he knew what to do 
with. They discovered that, somewhere between England 
and the camp, the machinery for the supply of the army 
had proved unequal to its task: but an inquiry at home could 
not furnish the means of deciding at what point the failure had 
occurred. Sir C. Trevelyan protested that the Commissariat 
had never broken down, and the Committee had not the informa- 
tion necessary to disprove his confident assertions. No specific 
— were elicited on which to fix any responsibility on the 

inisters, beyond their general theoretical responsibility for the 
acts of their subordinates. The Committee, therefore, prudently 
abstained from specific charges, and pronounced a vague con- 
demnation of the whole Administration for having entered on an 
expedition planned without sufficient information, and conducted 
without sufficient care or forethought. Yet this decision, though 
it clouded for the time the reputation of some of our leading states- 
men, threw no light whatever on the question, who was to blame? 


The answer has at length been supplied. The Report 
now published traces to their source the causes of 
the improper food, insufficient clothing, and inadequate 
shelter which had so large a share in producing the sufferings 
and mortality of the troops. None of these defects were 
attributable to the authorities at home. Not only were ample 
stores of everything which had to be drawn from England 
shipped in due time, but, including what was afloat in the harbour 
of Balaklava, the Commissariat in the Crimea was never without 
a supply of the articles issued as rations tothe men. Early in 
November, an abundant stock of winter clothing had arrived, 
and even after the wreck of the Prince in the storm of the 
14th, the quantity on hand, though insufficient for the whole 
force, would, if issued, have greatly mitigated their privations. 
Immediately after the news of that calamity reached 
England, fresh supplies were sent to replace what had been 
lost, and they vole Balaklava by the end of December. 
Vegetables and lime-juice, the want of which occasioned so 
much disease and death, were furnished in large quantities at 
an early period; and huts and building materials were shipped 
without delay, as soon as Lord Raglan’s resolution to winter in 
the Crimea had been communicated to the Government. The 
Commissioners did not limit their inquiry to these points, 
but prosecuted a searching investigation into the minutest 
details of the organization on which the support of the troops 
depended. ‘The duty of distributing supplies of food, and pro- 
viding the necessary land transport, belonged to the Commissa- 
riat ; whilst the clothing and hutting of the troops was under the 
direction of the Quartermaster-General. Two reports have been 
issued by the Commission—the one relating to the former, the 
other to the latter of these departments. or the present, we 
shali confine ourselves to the first report, leaving the short- 
comings of General Airey and his coadjutors for future considera- 
tion. 
The earliest inquiry of the Commission was directed to the 
reported deficiencies in the regular rations of salt meat, biscuit, 
andrum. Except in two divisions, these deficiencies were not of 
such an amount as to affect the health of the troops. But the 
Fourth and Light Divisions were frequently on three-quarters, 
two-thirds, and sometimes half-rations of meat and rum. On two 
occasions, they had only quarter-rations, and on one day none at all. 
From the statements of the Commissariat officers, however, it 
pears that they never were without a supply either on shore or 
the harbour. Once only it was thought advisable to apply to the 
navy for assistance, but the supply obtained was anticipated by the 
arrival of a cargo for the Commissariat. The t injury to the 
health of the army arose, however, from the insufficiency of other 
descriptions of food—such as fresh meat, vegetables, and fresh 
bread—from the want of fuel, from a ae of hay and straw 
to fill the paillasses even of the sick, and above all from a deficiency 
of land transport. Until the beginning of November, a consider- 
able proportion of fresh meat was issued, cattle being obtained by 
capture or purchase in the Crimea; but after that time, the army 
was dependent on eo ere cattle, and the supply was insufficient 


So far the Report of the Commission agrees with the state- 


to maintain the health of the troops. The average quantity issued 
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to each man, in December, January, and February, varied from 
six pounds four ounces to nine pounds per month, and of this an 
increased share was appropriated to the sick, leaving not more 
than half that amount for men on duty. At the same time, Mr. 
Filder had secured no less than eight thousand head of cattle, 
and there was no limit to the number which the provinces of 
Turkey were capable of furnishing. The reasons alleged for the 
deficiency were the want of sea transport, the difficulties of the 
navigation, and the crowded state of the port of Balaklava. It 
appeared, however, that a number of steam-vessels—never less 
than six—were always at his disposal, and that an additional supply 
of sailing transports, given to him on the 11th December, was 
not employed; and the Commissioners declare that, in their opi- 
nion, fresh meat in much larger quantities might have been, and 
ought to have been, supplied to the army. 

When fresh meat becomes scarce, vegetables are known to be 
indispensable to health. They are regarded as extra rations, and 
in the earlier part of the campaign were not issued gratis to the 
soldiers. ‘To supply them is not considered part of the routine duty 
of the Commissariat, and a cargo of preserved potatoes having 
been sent from England in September to be distributed at cost 
price, the Commissary-General wrote back to say that there was 
no demand for them, and to request that no more might be sent 
except upon his requisition. hen the diet of the troops was 
changed from fresh to salt meat, the use of vegetables would have 
saved many lives; but Mr. Filder did not think proper to send 
any requisition fora supply At a later period, they were ordered 
to be issued without charge; but the first cargoes obtained from 
Turkey were damaged, and it was not till after the whole 
army * become tainted with scurvy that the much-needed 
supply was obtained. Lime-juice, however, is an equally efficient 
specific against that disease, and a large quantity a 
arrived from home in the Zsk, on the roth of December. But 
the Commissariat allowed it to lie for nearly two months in their 
stores at Balaklava before any was issued to the troops, although 
the importance of using it had been especially pointed out by 
the medical reports for November and December. It does not 
appear that Lord Raglan was even informed of the arrival of the 
lime-juice. Fresh bread was almost a necessity to men whose 
gums were so affected by the prevailing disease that they were 
scarcely able to eat hard biscuit. There was no particular diffi- 
culty in providing it. The French were regularly ye with 
it; and private bakers were carrying on a successful trade. There 
were bakers enough to be had at Constantinople to work more 
ovens than would have supplied the whole army ; but the Com- 
missary-General had heard that an elaborate floating baker 
was in course of preparation in England, and considered it 
impossible to do anything till it arrived. Rice—another 
valuable corrective of a salt meat diet—was always abundant at 
Balaklava, and was issued until the 15th November under an 
order made by the Commander-in-Chief, and extended at Mr 
Filder's suggestion. At the latter date, the necessity for this 
article had increased, but the transport of the Commissariat 
had become defective, and the issue was discontinued until 
the following January. Another grievance, justly and bit- 
terly complained of by the troops, was the supply of green 
coffee at a time when fuel was scarcely to be obtained. It 
will be remembered that this practice was traced, many months 
ago, to a crotchet of Mr. Filder’s, that the only way of: preser- 
ving the aroma was to give the berry to the men ina state in 
which they were unable to use it. The want of fuel was almost 
more injurious than the defective supplies of fresh and vegetable 
food. ations were devoured half raw, because the men were 
too wearied to grub in the snow for roots to replenish their fires. 
An unlimited supply of wood was procurable from the forests that 
line the southern shores of the Black Sea; butit seems not to have 
been the practice in the Peninsula for the Commissariat to furnish 
fuel, any more than vegetables. At last, Lord Raglan directed 
the Commissary-General to secure a supply; yet, although this 
order was given on the 11th of November, on the 4th of the fol- 
lowing month Mr, Filder was still unable to issue fuel to the 
troops, and it was not till the end of the year that any was sup- 
plied. By that time, the state of the roads and of the transport 
service prevented all but the regiments stationed at Balaklava 
from sharing in the privilege. 

These fatal omissions on the part of the Commissariat are 
more than sufficient to account for much of the sickness and 
mortality of the soldiers. But it is, of course, possible that 
such omissions might have been occasioned without the fault 
of the Commissary-General, owing to the mismanagement 
of other departments of the army, or to the neglect of the 
Government at home. The Commission sifted this matter 
also. The Commissariat themselves do not charge the Adminis- 
tration with any neglect to comply with their requisitions, but 
they seek to shift the blame upon those services on which they 
had to depend for the efficiency of their transport by sea and 
land. It is obvious that some of their shortcomings cannot be so 
explained. It is impossible to suggest any reason for neglecting 
to furnish fresh bread, or to issue the lime-juice and rice in store, 
except the prejudice and incapacity of an antiquated officer, who 
onald not be got to depart from the precedents of the Peninsula 
and the routine of the service. The excuses offered for the other 
defeets—the short rations, the lack of vegetables, fresh meat, and 
fuel—are these :—It is said that the sea transport was rendered 
inefficient by the arrangements of Admiral Boxer, that insupe- 


rable difficulties often prevented the landing of stores in the 
little creek of Balaklava, and that the want of attention to the 
road disabled the land transport, while the impossibility of pro- 
curing forage made it useless to import a larger number of beasts 
of burden. All these pleas are discussed in the Report. It was 
ascertained by the Commissioners that, from some cause or other, 
the steamers allotted to the Commissariat did not perform more 
than two-thirds of the number of Ye of which they were 
capable. It was not made out that the delay was attributable to 
Admiral Boxer ; and, in the case of the Jason, which had been 
referred to as an instance of culpable neglect on his part, it 
appeared that the loss of time was occasioned partly by acci- 
dent, but mainly by the fact that the commissariat officers in 
Constantinople had despatched the ship for fuel, when she had 
been sent for the still more important ae of bringing mules 
and horses to the camp. We have already seen that Mr. Filder 
did not avail himself of the sailing transports which were placed 
at his disposal. On the 24th and 28th of December, he made 
application for an additional steamer, and the Jason was given to 
him. On the 10th of January, he applied for further steam 
transport for animals, but none appears to have been forthcoming 
at that time. This, however, was the only instance in which his 
requests for transport were not immediately complied with ; and 
from the absence of complaint on other occasions it may be in- 
ferred that the service was not materially impeded by the want 
of an adequate supply of —. The difficulty of landing cattle 
and provisions seems to have been considerable, and the severest 
loss was caused by the stranding of vessels for which no accom- 
modation could be found in the Lostour. But this can scarcely 
be admitted as an excuse for not having ready for issue on 
shore a sufficient stock of the various articles with which the 
ships afloat were laden. If Balaklava could not accommodate 
the whole traffic, it might have been relieved, at least during the 
continuance of fine weather, by landing the cattle at Kazetch. 
For the neglect of this precaution the Commissary-General ap- 
pears to be responsible. The want of proper wharves at Balaklava 
was, however, the principal obstacle to the regular landing of 
stores, and this matter belonged to the department of the Quarter- 
master-General rather than to Mr. Filder. 


The most fatal of all the defects was the insufficiency of 
the land transport. Lord Raglan was continually urging an 
increased importation of animals; but Mr. Filder almost in- 
variably represented that he had enough, and that he could 
not feed more. A very small number was brought from Varna 
when the army landed, as many as 2000 being left behind, 
which were formed into areserve dep6t at Constantinople. When 
the road broke up in November, carts could no longer be used, and 
even pack-animals took double the former time in making a jour- 
ney tothe front. A very large addition, therefore, to the strength 
of the transport was required. But the reserves from Constan- 
tinople did not reach Balaklava until the middle of December ; 
and they were then only enough to replace the loss caused by 
overwork, whilst the supply of horses continued to be inadequate 
to the duty to be performed. It was from this cause that the 
stoppage of the rice, the short rations of meat, and other defi- 
ciencies, arose. In January, there were only 333 horses and 
mules, and 12 camels, to do the work of the Commissariat. This 
seems to have arisen less from any difficulty in procuring an 
ample supply than from Mr. Filder’s reluctance to add to the 
number of anelie which he would have to feed. Chopped straw 
was always to be got at Constantinople and elsewhere, but its 
transport was difficult on account of its bulk, and hay could not 
be, or was not, procured. Of all the causes that combined to 
cause the fearful sufferings and mortality of the army, the want 
of a proper supply of hay was among the most disastrous. There 
was, indeed, it seems, usually enough for the animals at the camp. 
But without a greatly increased stock, the transport could not 
augmented in strength—for want of transport the troops could 
not be supplied—and for want of proper food and comforts, they 
perished by disease. Plenty of hay might, indirectly, have been 
the means of saving half the men that died. 

The history of this most deplorable deficiency is as follows :— 
Even before the expedition to the Crimea, Mr. Filder had 
found great difficulty in effecting contracts for hay. Ordinarily, 
this is one of the commodities which the Commissariat is ex- 
ag to find without assistance from home ; but in September 

r. Filder wrote to England, to request that shipments of com- 
pressed hay — be forwarded to the army. <A supply from 
this source could not arrive before November, and, in point of 
fact, no less than 800 tons did reach the Crimea just before the 
storm, but were unfortunately lost before the ship could be brought 
into the harbour. Further cargoes were regularly despatched 
from England, and it was by these means that the remnant of the 
baggage animals was preserved. Until the English supply be- 
came available, Mr. Filder knew that he must rely on his own 
resources. Those resources failed. He succeeded in maki 
one contract; but the contractor furnished only 600 instead 
800 tons, and even this scanty supply was delayed in various 
ways until after a vast amount of mischief had been done. 
The Home Government, as soon as it heard of the con- 
tract, sent four hydraulic presses to prepare the hay for 
shipment; but by some mismanagement, whilst the presses 
were sct up in one place, the hay was brought to another, 
at a distance of fifteen miles. Then the contractor became 
short of money. Disputes arose with the bankers who supplied 
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him; and the forage was actually re-sold to the French, and 
only recovered by Mr. Filder after a long negotiation and the 
loss of much valuable time. It is impossible to say whether 
the Commissary-General might not have secured a greater 
quantity of hay by more judicious management. At all 
events, however, it seems certain that he did not avail himself 
of the substitute of chopped straw to the extent which he 
might have done. The removal of so bulky a material was 
no doubt difficult, but the attempt seems scarcely to have 
been made; and there is reason to believe that sea transport suf- 
ficier+ to have brought a very considerable quantity might have 
been obtainedif it had only been applied for. This want of forage, 
to which the disasters of our troops are so largely attributable, 
was, it is true, in part the consequence of the hurricane of No- 
vember, and of other casualties beyond the control of the Com- 
missariat department. But there can be no doubt that it was 
aggravated by neglect and want of foresight. The matter was 
entirely under the management of Mr. Filder. He received all 
the assistance he applied for, and whatever blame may be attri- 
butable on this account rests upon him, and upon him alone. 

On studying the evidence now published, even Sir C. Tre- 
_ yelyan will perhaps be convinced that the Commissariat service 
did break down. There is another department whose function 
it was to provide the troops with clothing and quarters; and on 
a future occasion we shall examine the second Report of the 
Commissioners, to see whether this service was performed more 
efficiently than the duties of the Commissariat. 


THE SPORTING PRESS. 


A FOREIGNER who has seen nothing but the ordin 
sights of London might be inclined to ask how the Englis 
people contrives to amuse itself? There is very little amusement 
apparent on the surface—there are no cafés, no cheap concerts, 
no tea-gardens—or, if there are such things in the suburbs, it is 
evident that all London does not go into the suburbs. Do all 
those dirty, anxious-looking, keen-eyed people that are to be 
met with by hundreds in the streets, edly go to bed quietly 
after their day’s work and their frugal evening meal, without 
any relief from the wearing struggle which the necessity of living 
imposes on them? Let the foreigner who wishes to answer this 
question read a number of Bell’s ad in London, of the Field, 
or the Era. He will not, probably, understand with perfect 
“accuracy the peculiar language in which it is written, but he will 
comprehend enough to learn that there are thousands on thou- 
sands of poor men whose interest in one kind or other of English 
sports is 30 vivid as to fill up all the little void which daily labour 
leaves in their thoughts and their time. He will find that every 
popular sport requires and receives a machinery for its main- 
tenance which must engross the whole life of a number of 
persons astonishingly great. Add to these the vast crowds 
who watch the sport with delight, but do not participate in 
it, and we are carried through so large a portion of English 
society that we may almost say that here we have the true 
record of what Englishmen are. Bell's Life tells us, not what 
ought to be done by Englishmen, but what, as a matter of 
fact, is done. It shows what a large balance there still is against 
that crushing respectability which threatens to overwhelm us— 
it tells us how much of the animal pleasures of savage life 
survives in the heart of civilized life. It is no use moralizing. 
We all know that it is not abstractedly desirable that Aaron 
Jones should a. the Tipton Slasher’s ruby, or that the Tipton 
Slasher should fib Aaron’s conk—it is not exactly edifying that 
a dozen enthusiasts should meet at a public-house to course 
rabbits, and that the victor should be rewarded with a choice 

een 2/. and a fat pig. These are not the proceedings of a 
model public, but they are the proceedings of an actually existing 
public. The necessity for amusement is a deep inevitable 
necessity—men who work must play—and in the play of an 
Englishman there is, and always has Som, something fierce and 
brutal. The great misfortune in this country is that honest 
women are excluded from popular amusements. With them, to be 
decent is to be dull; and the only share they have in the 
recreations of their husbands is to fetch them home when drunk. 
Let any one whom the perusal of these papers fills with sad- 
hess contrive some amusement fit for the female circles of the 
Slasher and his friends, and if he can manage this, he need not 
trouble himself about any other reform. 

Although it has to deal with dangerous subjects, Bell's Life, 
which we select as the most prominent, affords a remarkable 
instance of the peculiar kind of virtue which is the salt of the 
Sporting world. It has little vulgarity in it; it judges witha 
kind of solemn honesty ; and it imposes laws really fair and just 
on a great many who very much need such laws to control them. 
What a coved sporting farmer is among his country admirers— 
ovial and healthy, despotically insisting on what he considers 

nourable, not very scrupulous, but still with a constant feeling 
that he is a component part of the British Lion—that Bell's Life 
18 to the great apovtion: public. There is something majestic in 
its leading articles. ‘Vhey have a flow and grandcur which must 

the oracles of a pothouse to rivalry ; they take what 

may be termed the British line on every subject—insisting that 
Russia should pay all the expenses of the allies, speaking of the 
zar as a bear and a madman, and making invidious comparisons 
between the knife of the Italian and the fist of the Englishman. 


We may see a great many of our national prejudices reflected 
here in the brightest colours, but we may also see the reflection 
of many national virtues. The paper, as a whole, is better than 
its parts, and if some of the sports chronicled are of a nature to 
disgust us, the spirit in which the sports generally are regulated 
is decidedly good. Compare the controlling influence of such a 
paper with the police control under which amusements are placed 
on the Continent, and it is evident that the advantage is with us, 
and that morality gains when public opinion, and not the authority 
of the state, fixes the standard. 

The foreigner who studies, as an intelligent foreigner ought to 
study, the columns of Bell’s Life in order to learn the habits of 
Englishmen, will find a singular variety of sports noticed and 
criticised. To each is appropriated a peculiar kind of language, 
and it is in the correct handling of this poetical phraseology that 
the art of the writer consists. The more savage the sport, the 
more flowery, and yet technical, is the description ; and it seems 
as if a sort of sanction was supposed to be gained for a pursuit, 
if the narrative affords ample room for brilliant and striking 
metaphors. There is, too, a freemasonry between all those to 
whom this epic style is familiar ; and it affords great satisfaction to 
young gentlemen who conceal under their waistcoats a hundred 
correct representations of a lilac fox, that they have learnt to 
talk fluently about “exchanging taps on the knowledge-box,” 
and “ going whack with your left on the smelling-bottle.” In 
the last number of our contemporary there is an account of a 
prize-fight, the description of which takes three close columns 
of small print, and is a se nag ema of metaphorical composition. 
Put in plain prose, the main facts seem to have been these :— 
Two persons, named Thomas Sayers and Henry Poulson, 
were taken by special train into the country; they then 
fought with their fists for upwards of three hours, during 
which time they each received severe blows on the head, face, 
and chest; at last one could hold out no longer, and was pre- 
vented by insensibility from continuing the contest. In spite 
of Bell’s solemn warnings against the stiletto, which we are 
assured would hang by the side of every navvie if encounters 
with the fists were Renatinand, we must say that this pro- 
ceeding, when stated in plain language, seems to us foolish, 
useless, and brutal. But dothed in its poetical garb, and glori- 
fied by the simple admiration of the writer, it is not positively 
unattractive. ‘The poet begins with a biography of his heroes, 
which he deduces from their birth to the evening before the 
encounter, when we are told of one of them that ‘ he took up his 

uarters under the hospitable roof of ‘my Nevy,’ at the Rising 

un, where he was greeted by an admiring circle, including 
many Pairicians.” One hundred and nine rounds are then 
described with great minuteness and a florid profusion of synony- 
mous expressions, until at last we are informed that “ Tom 
delivered the coup-de-grace, and the veteran, on being taken up, 
was found to be deaf to the call of time.” And so the epic ends ; 
and the poor creatures whose life is spent in providing such 
exhibitions are left to go away—the vanquished “ shedding bitter 
tears of disappointment at the unsatisfactory and unexpected 
termination his labours”—the victor “ | a great 
deal of the punishment about his body ; but of course the fact of 
ye being the winner went far to allay the physical suffering he 
endured.” 

The excitement produced by such a “determined and pro- 
tracted mill” is sure to inspire many imitators to emulation, and 
we have a column of challenges from prize-fighters, who state 
the different terms on which they are willing to enter the ring. 
From the criticisms of the learned editor, we gather that a prize- 
fighter is already beginning to be considered old when he is 
thirty, so rapidly is life worn out by such unnatural exertion. 
The descent of these gladiators into the vale of years must be a 
rugged one, and we may see something of the misery which 
often awaits them by the benevolent projects formed to relieve 
it. A grand sparring exhibition is announced in behalf of the 
widow of a deceased professor of the science; and another to 
procure funds for the funeral of a colleague. The great ambition 
of the tribe, and the great prize that falls to their lot, is to 
save enough money to take a public-house, where they are 
sure to have crowds of admiring customers, who look up to 
them as heroes, and out of whose admiration they can 
make a comfortable living. These public-houses offer a great 
variety of attractions, and we do not wonder that there are 
thousands among our semi-barbarian population who love to 
flock to them. Touts or thirty insert in Bell's Life the pro- 
grammes of their entertainments ; and these programmes are so 
curious as indications of what the people whom we do not know 
have, and care to have, by way of recreation, that we will 
extract the first in the list for the study of those who do not 
read sporting papers. It is worth noting how much you may 
have for your money—saloons of Continental magnificence, 
boxing nat singing, private instruction, and a likeness of the 
landlord. This is the characteristic point—the host is the great 
centre of interest. Not only do the guests wish to consume his 
stores and see his sights, but they wish to carry his portrait 
away with them and show it as a proof of their acquaintance :—= 

Nat ham, of the Cambri Castle-street, Leicester-square, to 
a of the noble art of self-defence that his 

redecorated, is now equal to the commodious saloons of London, Paris, or 
Vienna. Nat Langham’s Black still wel all The renowned 
Topper Brown of Leicester has purposely come up to stay awhile, and is looking 


out for matchmakers. Boxing nights, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays; 
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director-general, the Wychwood Forester. The best men in town regularly 
display. Harmony, as usual, on Tuesday and Friday nights. Gloves and 
dumb bells sent to all parts. Private lessons. Nat’s portrait to be had at the 
bar, or forwarded for a remittance. Nat's Young Big-un, after his recent 
tourney, is always to be found at Nat’s. 

Yachting, hunting, pigeon-shooting, pigeon-flying, coursing, 
dominoes, and we do not know how many other diversions, 
have each their record in these miscellaneous columns. Either 
a laughing or a weeping philosopher might find plenty of food 
in the perusal. In many of the announcements, the gravity 
of the style, the extent to which the different performers are 
absorbed in their performance, and the mystery of the technical 
language employed, have something in them irresistibly comic. 
Under the head of ‘ Canine Fancy,” we are told of a projected 
meeting in the Haymarket, and it is added, “This being their 
monthly lead, is expected to be very attractive, as all the members 
are bound to attend with their toy-dogs, under pain of fine.” 
Again, Our Own Correspondent at Manchester informs us that 
“amore than ordinary dulness, so far as Manchester is concerned, 
pervades the pedestrian world.” Under the same head of “ Pe- 
destrianism,” we learn that “ Diamond is ready to perform the 
hour feat against any man breathing.” The paragraph devoted 
to ‘‘ Change- Ringing” contains the ee | statement— On the 
27th ult., eight members of the St. Philip’s Society, Birmingham, 
rang atthe parish church, Aston, the date of the year of our Lord, 
1856,in Oxford treble-bob, with the sixth 12 timeswrong and right, 
in th. 8m., which was composed for the occasion by Mr. J. Lates.” 
We confess thatacareful study of this passage has not enabled us to 
understand exactly what happened, or what Mr. Lates did. Or, 
again, what will the electors of Southwark say to this? “The 
Sir Charles Napier feat of dividing a lemon on the naked hand 
is exhibited by the Professor, (a pugilist publican,) every even- 
ing?’ Sir Charles Napier has done some curious things in his 
time, but is this the especial way in which his name is to go down 
to posterity P 

eer be easy to write a sermon on all this, and, indeed, 
metropolitan clergymen could scarcely do better than devote an 
hour a-week to study, with attention, this history of the plea- 
sures of their flock. But, after all that can be said, we know that 
men must be amused, and that the dwellers in large towns require 
excitement. The condition of society gradually alters—new and 
more innocent recreations are invented and come into fashion— 
and each century carries us a step further from the habits of 
savages. Meanwhile, it is a considerable advantage that the 
popular amusements should be publicly recognised and recorded, 
and that the check of opinion, and the code of a rude but firmly 
established honour, should restrain even the frequenters of the 
lowest beerhouse. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A T the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read, entitled, 
A Description of’ the Sphygmoscope, a new Instrument for 
indicating the Movements of the Heart and Blood Vessels, with 
Observations obtained by the aid of that Instrument ; by J. Scott 
Alison, M.D. 

The sphygmoscope consists of a small chamber containing 
spirits of wine or other liquid, provided with a thin india-rubber 
wall where it is to be applied to the chest. At the opposite 
extremity, the chamber communicates with a glass tube, which 
rises some height above its level. Liquid is applied to the 
instrument until it stands in the tube a little above the level of 
the chamber; and the pressure of the column of liquid in the 
tube, acting upon the elastic and yielding wall of india- 
rubber, causes it to protrude. This protruding part, or chest 
piece, is very easily affected by cn impulse ; it yields to the 
slightest touch, and the india-rubber ball, being pushed inwards, 
causes a displacement of the liquid in the non-elastic chamber, 
and a portion of itis forced up the tube. The protruding 
wall of india-rubber is driven inwards when it is brought 
in contact with that portion of the chest which is struck -by 
the apex of the heart, and a rise in the tube takes place. 
When the heart retires, the india-rubber wall affected by the 
pressure of the column of liquid in the tube is pressed back, 
follows the chest, and permits the liquidtodescend. The degree 
to which the iadie-cebber wall is forced in by the apex of the 
heart is denoted by a corresponding rise in the tube; and the 
amount of protrusion of the india-rubber wall which takes place 
when the heart retires is denoted by a corresponding fall. ‘The 
tube is supplied with a graduated scale to denote the rise and 
fall with exactitude. 

The person whose heart is to be examined is seated upon a 
firm chair, with his chest erect and free from motion; and the 
protruding india-rubber wall of the chamber, or chest-piece, is ad- 
ae so as to receive the blow of the apex of the heart. The 
iquid in the tube is now observed to be in motion. With persons 
in ordinary health, the liquid rises and falls about an inch. This 
rise and fall, after occurring three or four times, is followed by a 
much longer rise and fall, to the extent of three or four inches, 
owing to the inflation and collapse of that portion of lung lying 
over the left edge of the heart during the acts of respiration. 

The duration of the impulse of the heart upon the chest is well 
measured by this instrument—the time occupied by the rise 
being that occupied by the impulse. A slow rise after a rapid 
one, shows a slow beat after a rapid one, and vice versé. An 


intermittent pulse is marked by an imperfect rise, followed by 
an ordina fall, and then by a long rise. The instrument 
sesses the great advantage of indicating the strokes of the 
eart when they are so feeble as to have no corresponding pulse 
at the wrist. No pause whatever in the movement of the liquid 
in the instrument has been at any time observed when the 
sphygmoscope has been carefully placed so as to receive the full 
beat with freedom. This tends to show that the heart, however 
slow, is in constant motion, and, contrary to the belief of many 
physiologists, enjoys no pause. 

With the aid of this instrument, the curious and important 
fact is demonstrated, that the action of the heart may be 
great when the pulse is small and feeble, and that the heart may 
strike the instrument with force when the pulse scarcely affects 
the hand sphygmoscope. It affords, too, a remarkable proof that 
the pulse is one thing, and the action of the heart another, 
and that the former is only an approximate sign of the state 
of the latter. It is also found by this instrument that, while cold 
at the surface and extremities may depress the pulse, the heart 
may remain little enfeebled, or may even become excited, and that 
warmth and friction applied to the extremities may cause an 
excited pulse without there being any accompanying increased 
force of the heart. The influence of respiration upon the action 
of the heart is manifested in some degree hee instrument when 
placed over the region of that organ. Ifthe breath be stopped after 
an ordinary expiration, the movement in the go a, seen 
to be increased. Ifa very long and forcible inspiration be made, 
and the breath then suspended, the movement is somewhat 
reduced ; but when the respiration is again allowed to take its 
normal course, the movement in the instrument is increased 
eo duced dwith an almost capillary 

es oscope, reduced in size, and with an almost cap 

bore, delicate indication of the pulse. It is 
so delicate in its impressions that it is appreciably affected by the 
slightest motion. By means of this instrument applied to the 
arteries, a comparison is readily made between the time of the 
beat of the heart and the rise of the arteries under the influence 
of the blood-wave. It is much more delicate than the finger. 
The hand sphygmoscope, placed upon the radial artery, indicates 
a rise of the liquid, while there is a fall in the instrument placed 
over the heart. The movements in the two instruments are 
always opposed, and the whole time occupied in the movement 
of one of | them in one direction appears to be occupied by the 
movement of the other in the opposite direction. The move- 
ments alternate with as much apparent exactitude as the beams 
of a well-adjusted balance. 

These observations prove the existence of two great facts not 
previously that the heart’s beat alternates 
with the pulse at the wrist; secondly, that the pulse of 
arteries beyond the chest takes place at the same instant without 
any appreciable interval. The pulse, it appears, occurs during 
the retirement of the heart from the thoracic walls, and the 
collapse or fall of the arteries takes place during the impulse 
of the heart. 

Dr. Alison believes that the sphygmoscope will aid in the 
acquisition of additional knowledge of the movements and con- 
dition of the heart, the situation of which, within a case of 
bone wisely provided to secure it from external injury, has tl 
disadvantage for the physiologist and physician, that its action 
and state are with difficulty detected. By means of this 
invention, that small amount of movement which is manifested 
at the exterior of the chest may be rendered more appreciable 
to our senses, and more available for physiological and cura- 
tive purposes ; whilst it is also hoped that information may 
obtained by this instrument, which has hitherto been procu- 
rable only by the practice of venesection. 


MOSES’S DINNER. 
(From the “ Press” of Saturday last.) 


OSES and Son have had of late, 
At their branch mansion, Grosvenor Gate, 

The pride and happiness to see 
The very first nobility, 
Go read the Press. ’Tis doubtful whether 
Such nobs were ever brought together, 
As on that glorious evening poured 
To throng triumphant Moses’ board. 


And first, of course, we proudly name 

The sons of Dukes—March, Granby, Greme, 
And Blandford, called the first to 
With far-transmitted ducal face. 
And having told the ducal train, 
We next descend to men of brain— 
Chandos and Stanley, born to rise, 
Through po connexions, to the skies, 
And Cecil, star of English eyes. 
Lord Edward Hill was there to be 
The pledge of Irish piety. 
Mad e find the Protestant connexion 

in our firm many an election.) 
A Lowther, sample of his race, 
A, Wynn, to show that wit and grace 
From Cambria’s wilds responsive run 
To meet the call of Mo. and Son. 
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Devon Sir John Yarde Buller sent, 
Whom we may call “the eminent,” 

As epithets are running low— 

Peel's favourite stalking-horse, you know. 
O Jolliffe! who shall sing of thee 

And thy uncrowned nobility ? 

The Langtons, Palks, and Egertons, 
Knightleys and Vyses, smaller guns, 

But guns whose little grandeur Heaven 
Alone can take, as Heaven has given. 


"Tis gratifying next to mention 
A baronet of bright invention— 
Sir Edward Lytton, heir of fame. 
More—from a country seat he came ! 


Let Pakington, to keep him low, 
With Trollope and with Newport go, 
With Elmley, Barrington, Lovaine, 
Galway, and Yorke, and Clive, a train 
To fire the Thames not likely deemed, 
But for their acres much “ esteemed.” 


And o’er them all, in jewels dight, 
Not known from real in any light, 
And St. John’s clothes, as good as new, 
Enraptured, sat the glorious Jew! 


REVIEWS. 


MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY.* 


Wwe speak from limited experience, but we imagine that a feel- 

ing of helplessness, if not of despair, must come over every 
one who is commencing the study of ecclesiastical history. The 
vast array of materials, the uncertainty of so much that is 
recorded, the worthlessness of so many controversies, the bar- 
barous idiom of so many writers, the heat, prejudices, calumnies, 
and railings of so many disputants, the inconsistency of canons 
and councils with one another, or with the example of Jesus and 
the teaching of Paul, the fierce wars waged under the banners 
of the Apostles of peace, the strange forms of tyranny invented 
by the professors of the faith that makes us free—all these may 
well strike despair into the soul of the tyro in Church annals. 

It is fortunate, however, that there are persons who do not so 
despair, but, like Christian in Bunyan’s vision, “persevere to 
the end,” undismayed by the sloughs, pitfalls, spectres, and 
bewilderments of their long and painful road. Still more for- 
tunate is it for the faint-hearted when a sound and accomplished 
scholar, such as Dr. Milman is, undertakes the colossal task of deal- 
ing with this subject as it merits. It is hardly possible to estimate 
too highly the services of such a writer in making rough places 
comparatively smooth, or steep places a plain. We 
do not say that the professed student will henceforth turn his 
back on the Fathers and the schoolmen, the canonists and 
the abbreviators, because Dr. Milman has weeded and win- 
nowed them for him; but we are sure that the ordinary reader 
cannot be too grateful for a work that will enable him, with no 
greater toil than the study of six octavo volumes imposes, to 
understand the leading phenomena and the prominent phases of 
Western Christianity. 

We should perhaps have more correctly described Dr. Mil- 
man’s work as consisting of nine volumes; for the work now 
before us is a continuation of The History of Christianity to the 
Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. Of the merits 
of the three original volumes there is, we believe, no ques- 
tion among competent critics. It has not been, nor is it likely 
to be, superseded, until the same powers of patient labour 
are combined with a more vigorous and attractive power of narra- 
tive. The six volumes now completed exhibit nearly similar 
characteristics to those of their predecessors—sound and diver- 
sified erudition, pious and liberal sentiments, a temperate judg- 
ment, and a hearty sympathy with whatever is earnest, noble, 
and intelligent in sects or individuals. Although the style is 
unequal, and occasionally shows a certain rugged negligence, we 
have not unfrequently passages expressed with almost the feli- 
eitous diction o Gibbon. 

The History of Latin Christianity extends over an a of 
the world’s annals during which all human things had undergone 
a total change. The framework of society had passed through an 
entire metempsychosis, and come forth from a hundred re- 
volutions, stronger, more hopeful, and fairer to behold from 
the partial decomposition it had suffered. In Asia as far 
as the Ganges, in Africa as far as the Sahara and Syene, 
“where the shadow both ways falls,” the cruel ancestral super- 
stitions of Paganism had been abolished, either by the influence 
of Christianity or the power of Islamism. To either creed the 
worship of Moloch and Baal was equally repulsive; and while 
the strict monotheism of the one put down human sacrifices and 
the strange obscene rites of Egyptian or Chaldean polytheists, 
both raised their worshippers in the social scale, since the most 
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ignorant Mohammedan was more enlightened than the fetish- 
ae whom he superseded. But in Europe the change 
was still more signal. e civilization of Paganism had been 
confined to the borders of the Mediterranean, and to the two 
peninsulas which respectively jut forth from the southern 
roots of the Alps and the Balkan. Central Europe, from 
the Vistula to the Atlantic, was not more distinguished by 
the breadth of its forests and marshes than by the savage 
character of its inhabitants. The redemption of these physical 
and moral wastes was the work of Christianity, and the narrow 
range of Pagan civilization was gradually expanded into the 
broad and composite system of modern Europe. Of this 
silent revolution—for though the effects are apparent, the 
causes are often obscure or invisible—Zhe History of Latin 
Christianity is the record. We can attempt to enumerate a few 
only of the steps by which this revolution proceeded; but first 
it will be advisable to show why Dean Milman has so emphati- 
cally distinguished the Christianity of the ‘Latins from that of 
the Greeks. The distinction is on all accounts important, as well 
because it marks and proceeds from certain organic differences 
in the races of mankind, as because it is permanent and palpable 
even at the present day. 

Although of Syrian origin, early Christianity was in nearly all 
respects a Greek religion. Its primal records were, with few ex- 
ceptions, written in the Greek language; and it was disseminated 
with the greatest my S and success either in districts originally 
Hellenic, or Hellenized by the Macedonian conquests. Its most 
flourishing congregations were in Greek cities. Greek was the 
lingua Franca, the ordinary and commercial dialect of the 
dispersed Jews, its earliest and most effective missionaries, 
Greek also was the literary language of the eastern half of the 
Empire, and in Rome and Italy themselves, the idiom of phi- 
losophical and polished society. The Greek fathers of the 
Church, especially after the seat of empire was transferred to 
the Bosphorus, succeeded to the orators and dramatic poets of 
Athens and Alexandria; and the hearers of Basil, Chrysostom 
and the Gregories were almost as fastidious in their tastes and 
as clamorous in their plaudits as the assemblies of the people had 
been three centuries earliet, when Demosthenes and Aristophanes 
were candidates for public favour. 

Yet, with common usage, literature, and even fashion in its 
favour, there was a canker in the bud of Greek Christianity. The 
spirit of the Hellenic race was extinct. It had become medita- 
tive, speculative, and self-absorbed—its active and subtle intellect 
busied itself with the pedantries of the rhetorician and the hair- 
mee of the logician. The new doctrine, the mustard-seed 
that was to become a goodly tree, required a rich practical 
soil for its nurture, and that soil it found in the western and 


southern provinces of the Roman Empire. Wherever it 
extended the branches of its power, the Roman people displayed 
their characteristic genius for organization. hat genius was 


invigorated by Christianity, and churches were planted by 

man missionaries with the same stability and success which in 
earlier centuries had marked the course of its colonial establish- 
ments. The arrogant Greeks were nearly devoid of this faculty. 
Their Churches, like their colonies, were a loose and fluctuating 
mass of republics, ill-united, and often at variance with one 
another, and wholly unable to awe or persuade the vigorous bar- 
barians who were awaiting entrance into the pale of Christendom. 
The practical Romans, even when borne down by the torrent of 
invasion, inspired their conquerors with respect. The laws, the 
social mechanism, the polished yet manly idiom of Rome, were 
acknowledged by the invaders to be worthy of a free martial race ; 
and the northern tribes accepted from the same hands the rudi- 
ments of spiritual and of secular discipline. Civilization accom- 
panied religion in the West, and the empire of Rome was re- 
established in Europe long after its arms and its proconsuls had 
ceased to inspire terror or respect. 


One element alone was wanting to render the preaching 
of Christianity successful with the fervid and irregular tem- 
erament of the barbarians. There was something cold and 
ormal in the Roman mind—it legislated, arranged, and declaimed, 
but it generally lacked the power of arousing and governing the 
passions of mankind. That element was supplied from an un- 
expected quarter. Of all the possessions of the Basie, its Numi- 
dian provinces were the tardiest in imbibing the character and 
civilization of their masters. But they bided their time. The 
second Carthage, a purely Roman ait, impressed and expanded 
over Northern Africa a European influence, without eradicating 
the original fervour of the popular temperament. The eloquence 
of Augustine, Tertullian, and the African divines and heretics 
stirred the emotions of the whole Christian world; and while the 
Bishops of Rome organized the dioceses of Spain, Gaul, and Ger- 
many, the theologians of Africa acted through their writings 
w -’ the mass of believers with the power of a Luther or a 
esley. 

For ten centuries, accordingly, Latin Christianity was the reli- 
c of Western Europe. It owed its superiority over the 
reek form of the common faith, in the first place, to 
the more practical character of its doctrines; and, in the 
next, to its genius for organization. The Greeks speculated— 
the Romans acted. The one overlaid the Gospel with an in- 
tricate web of metaphysics—the other infused the Gospel into 
the oe the world and the mechanism of the State. 
Nor did tantinople supersede Rome as the ecclesiastical 
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metropolis of the world. The migration of the Cesars from the 
banks of the Tiber to the shores of the Bosphorus, although it 
reduced Rome to the second city of the Empire, was conducive 
to the freedom and vigour of the Church. The Bishop of Con- 
stantinople was alternately the passive victim, the willing slave, 
or the factious adversary of the Greek Emperor. His supremacy 
was contested by the rival sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria; his decrees were obeyed only in his own patri- 
archate, and even there never possessed the force of an imperial 
rescript or a Papal Bull. Meanwhile the Bishops of Rome, like 
its ancient Consuls and Dictators, were rapidly surmounting all 
secular principalities and powers. They superseded the pretects, 
the exarchs, and the senators of the city. They awed and 
guided all the barbaric kings of the West; they gave the law 
to the most populous and vital hemisphere of Christendom ; and, 
finally, after the dominions of the Byzantine Caesars had dwindled 
away to a narrow rim of provinces around the Eastern capital, 
the spiritual Sovereign of the West was — his feet on the 
an of princes, and grasped both the sword and the keys of St. 
eter. 

As regards the Western Church—the principal object of Dr. 
Milman’s work—the rise and progress of the Papacy necessarily 
occupies a large space in the canvas of the historian. The Papacy, 
at no time very popular north of the Alps, has long been the bug- 
bear and hé¢e noir of all good English Protestants. It is useless, 
with a certain class of disputants, to urge that a great spiritual 
magistracy, Briareus-like in the number of its arms, and ne 
on the imaginations of men, was, in ages when brute strength 
otherwise reigned uncontrolled, the only effectual force against 
lawless men and feeble governments. It is impossible to make 
them perceive that the Popes of the 10th century were the cham- 
om of civilization, even if the Popes of the 15th were the 

lots and blemishes of Christianity. Because there were Bor- 
gias, all is nought—Gregory and Hildebrand are set down as 
atheists and tyrants. e need scarcely add that such a view 
of the case is as untrue as it is unphilosophical. Because 
the Papacy has long since survived the times in which it was a 
boon to mankind, we cannot subscribe to the doctrine that it was, 
primé aborigine,a curse. We cannot forget that, but for the 
central authority of the Popes, the Latin Church would have 
been feeble, undisciplined, and ineffective—that, but for the 
power of the Church, the world would have sunk into a barba- 
rism more profound than that of Africa—that the laws and 
literature of Rome, and consequently of Greece also, would have 
been utterly wrecked and lost—that the arts would have ex- 
pired—that the castle and the hovel would alone have tasked 
the skill of the architect—and that Europe at this moment 
would not have advanced further in civilization than Georgia 
and Mingrelia. 

The religion which was destined to overspread and absorb 
alike the civilized and the barbarian world necessarily as- 
sumed, in the first instance, the aspects of civilization and bar- 
barism respectively. The doctrines of the Gospel may be often 
in opposition to the practice of its professors; but the ritual 
and creed of Christianity are frequently the expression of human 
passions and emotions. The opposite characteristics of the 
Greek and Latin subjects of the Empire, the distinctions between 
the servile Roman and the free barbarian, expressed themselves 
in the symbols and dogmas of the expanding Church.- Some- 
thing of a Roman boldness and amplitude is perceptible in Latin 
Christianity—it was the salt, the living germ of the congregation 
of Christ. The subtle argumentative Greek—the rhetorician, 
philosophical —— and pedagogue of his Roman lord— 
carried into the bosom of the faith his keen, hair-splitting 
temper, and overlaid the precepts of Jesus and the teachings 
of Paul with a dazzling and intricate web of speculation, 
in which he was further encouraged by the flexibility of his own 
language. The German barbarian, disclaiming equally the 
pedantry of the Greeks and the logic of the Latins, infused into 
the peaceful doctrines of his new creed a warlike spirit—he 
clutched at the brand of Peter, repeated the martial denuncia- 
tions of the Hebrew Lawgiver and prophets, and literally accepted 
the text that Christianity was not intended to bring peace, but a 

sword, upon the earth. The Asiatic barbarian, on the other 
hand, brought to his faith a meditative spirit, more akin to the 
—— the Greeks than to the practical temper of the 

atins. He yielded to the enervating influence of climate; he 
sought the great solitudes of the desert, and speculated on the 
attributes of the Deity and the destiny of man in the heart of 
caverns, in the recesses of mountains, or beside the silvery 
falls of fountains and cascades. The picturesqueness of Chris- 
tian annals lies, not in the decrees of councils or in the indi- 
viduals and congregations of the Church, so much as in the col- 
lective aspect of the races of mankind as they were subjected to 
its influence. Dr. Milman has collected and recorded these 
several phases with great skill, and illustrated them with various 
and pertinent learning. He is unavoidably tedious in his 
account of orthodoxy and heresy, of canons and councils, but 
unfailingly interesting when he has to deal with the external 
aspects of the Christian world. 

We cannot pretend to give in a few columns even an outline, 
much less an abstract, of these six portly volumes. For not only 
is the space which they pervade vast and crowded with events, 
but Dr. Milman is one of the most concise and close-packed of 
writers ; and one of his pages often contains as much matter as 


would serve Mr. Macaulay for a dozen, and Sir Archibald 
Alison for half an octavo volume. The conciseness of the Dean’s 
language is not often obscure, but it is frequently inelegant ; 
em we rejoice when his subject requires from him expansion, 
and when he indulges in freedom of discussion, and abandons 
the somewhat tedious curtness of his language. 

There are many problems in Christian history which even 
Dr. Milman does not attempt to solve. In the spring-time of 
early zeal, hundreds may have been converted in a day, and the 
temples may have been emptied, while the chapel of the Naza- 
renes filled within afew months after the first words of the 
preacher were heard within the city walls. But after Chris. 
tianity had become recognised, first as a rival power to the 
State, and afterwards asa portion of the secular — the 

rocess of conversion became irregular and obscure. ‘The revo. 
am, under Constantine I. denoted but a foregone conclusion— 
Christianity was enthroned in the capital, because it had pre. 
viously become the faith of the multitude. 

On a future occasion, we propose to survey the more salient and 
striking epochs in Dr. Milman’s narrative—the founders and the 
features of Western monachism—the precursors of the Refor- 
mation, the rise and progress of Mohammedanism, the effect of 
the Crusades, and the origin and fortunes of the military and 
mendicant orders. For the present, it must suffice to have 
skimmed lightly over the surface of his learned and philosophical 


pages. 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES.* 


M DE LOMENIE has conferred a great benefit on his 
« readers by the republication, in a permanent form, of 
the papers on Beaumarchais which first appeared in the Revue 
de Deux Mondes. The French carry out literary undertakings 
not only more artistically, but more methodically, and in a more 
workmanlike manner than we do; and M. de Loménie’s book 
possesses these merits in the highest degree. It is impossible to 
speak too strongly of the modesty, the spirit, and the diligence 
with which his book is composed. It is not only a most inter- 
esting story, but is also a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of French society before the French Revolution. The 
best criticism upon such a book is a sketch of its contents. 

Some time since, M. de Loménie was conducted by the grand- 
son of Beaumarchais into an old garret in which his ancestor's 

apers had been lying undisturbed for many years. As he 
ae over the piles of papers which had once recorded so vividly 
the hopes, and fears, and loves of a bygone generation, Il me 
semblait, he says, que je procédais & une exhumation. Under a 
mass of papers referring to the innumerable projects by which 
Beaumarchais’ later life were occupied, there lay, side by side, the 
miniature of a young and beautiful woman—wrapped up in a 
paper on which was written, Je te rends mon portrait—and a 
model of the escapement of a clock inscribed, Caron jfilius etatis 
21 annorum regulatorem invenit et fecit 1753. Elsewhere were 
piles of correspondence, which their author had once intended to 
serve as materials for his life, but which bore the memorandum— 
written shortly before its close—inutiles aujourd'hui. Useless 
as such oeuille were for many years, they have at last come to 
the hands of a true vates sacer. M. de Loménie has signally 
succeeded in drawing his hero from the dust and confusion in 
which his fame had slumbered through the tumult of three 
revolutions ; and in placing him before us in all the vigour of life, 
he has brought out into strange distinctness many of the features 
of the society which was intriguing, and litigating, and love- 
making, and play-going, when the flood of the Revolution came 
and swallowed them up. 

Pierre Augustin Caron, who afterwards took the name of 
Beaumarchais, was born at Paris, January 24, 1732. His father 
was born a Protestant, but changed his religion in 1721, — 
after obtaining his discharge from the army. He afterw 
adopted the business of watchmaking, to which he brought up 
his son. The young Caron was: a lively clever lad, so much so 
that his father found it advisable to turn him out of his house 
when he was eighteen years old, for the sake of imposing condi- 
tions upon him before allowing him to return. M. de Loménie 
publishes the treaty which was concluded between them. It con- 
sists of six articles, the first of which begins thus,—‘ You 
shall not make or sell, or cause to be made or sold, directly or 
indirectly, arty articles except on my account ;” and it is con- 
cluded by Beaumarchais’ acceptation, beginning, “ I sign all your 
conditions in the firm hope of executing them by the Lord’s 
help,” and ending, “ In testimony whereof, I sign all that is con- 
tained in this letter.”” Beaumarchais was always a most affee- 
tionate son. ‘To the end of his life, when his father was entirely 
dependent on his liberality, and when he was himself one 
of the most conspicuous persons in France, he always 
began his letters,—Monsieur et trés-cher pre, and ended, 
J'ai Vhonneur détre avec le plus respectueux attachement, mon- 
sieur et trés-cher pere, votre trés-humble et tres obdissant 
serviteur et fils. Indeed the old man was worthy of every kind 
of respect. Of the many interesting pictures drawn by M. 
de Loménie, none is more remarkable than his description of 
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the society in which young Beaumarchais passed the first years 
of his life. a hon the lines were by which the noblesse were 
divided from the bourgeoisie of that age, the intrinsic difference 
between the two classes was perhaps od than it is now. So- 
ciety was smaller, life was more public, and the splendours of 
Versailles were neither inaccessible to the bourgeoisie nor with- 
out a perceptible influence over them. Old Caron had seen much 
of the world. He had been employed in various scientific opera- 
tions by the King of Spain; and many of his letters show a very 
considerable measure both of literary taste and of native wit. 
His daughters also were women of great talent. One of them, 
who lived with her brother during nearly the whole of her life, 
was a person of extreme vivacity and by no means inconsiderable 
accomplishments. Indeed, one of the most brilliant points in 
one of her brother’s best productions was due originally to her. 
The picture of the old watchmaker, his daughters, and his son- 
in-law (who was in the same business) criticising their relative’s 
writings, and indeed assisting him in their production, and corres- 
ponding with him upon terms of ees equality upon all sorts 
of subjects, literary and political, strikingly suggests the ini- 
quitous absurdity of the exclusive privileges at that time accorded 
- to the noblesse. 

It is no wonder that amidst such influences young Caron 
should have risen in the world. In compliance with his father’s 
remark, that l’amour d'une si belle profession doit vous pénétrer 
le ceur et occuper uniquement votre esprit, he betook himself so 
assiduously to watchmaking that, before he was twenty-one, he 
had not only invented the escapement which 101 years after 
M. de Loménie discovered lying beside an equally-forgotten love- 
token, but had vindicated the originality of his invention by 
triumphing, in the first of his long list of law-suits, over a cer- 
tain Sieur Lepaute, who had pirated it. His success in this 
affair procured him the honour of becoming watchmaker to 
the king; and it might not unnaturally be supposed that, for a 
young man of twenty-three, such prospects in his business would 

ave been success enough. But Beaumarchais had a_ higher 
notion of his destiny. The nature of his ambition, the means 
by which it was gratified, and the consequences to which it led, 
form a story which, taken together, justifies M. de Loménie in 
ealling his k Etudes sur la société en France. One of the 
ways and means of the French exchequer was the sale of offices, 
utterly useless, and very ill-paid. One set of these functionaries 
were called the Controleurs Clercs d’ Office. They formed an 
important part of the procession which attended the king’s food 
tohis table. On that solemn occasion two guards marched first ; 
then the huissier de salle; next, the maitre d’hétel, with his 
baton; after him, the gentleman of the pantry, then the con- 
troller-general ; and finally, just in front of the meat, the con- 
troleur clere d’office, with his sword by his side, £87: per 
annum of salary, and perquisites to the value of about 60/7, more. 
Mr. Dent or Mr. Bennett would probably not feel particularly 
flattered at the offer of one of these brilliant situations. Caron 
fils thought otherwise. When, therefore, one of his female cus- 
tomers, whose husband had grown old and infirm in his post, 
proposed to the handsome watchmaker to replace him, he eagerly 
accepted the proposal, and soon after succeeded his pre- 
decessor in his conjugal as well as in his official duties. To do 
honour to his wife, he assumed the name by which he became so 
famous, and at a later period prefixed to it a “ de” ; to which, as he 
said, no one could dispute his right, as he had not only paid for 
the patent, but had the receipt. He lost his wife about a year after 
his marriage, and as her income died with her, his loss reduced him 
to entire dependence on his office. Such a prospect was not so 
ary as it would have been in any moderately well governed 
body. The Court of Louis XV. was the paradise of jobbers and 
adventurers of all kinds ; and Beaumarchais probably found him- 
self in a much less honest, and not much more accomplished, 
society than he had been used to in his father’s house. He con- 
trived by his skill in music to ingratiate himself with the king’s 
three daughters, whom the royal tenderness had adorned with 
the names of Loque, Graille, and Cochon—his success with them 
excited jealousy and insult—he killed one of his antagonists in a 
duel, and was very nearly obliged to do as much for another, 
with whom he had a quarrel about money lent at cards. 


Notwithstanding his social successes—for such they seem to 
have been—Beaumarchais’s position was far from secure. Out of 
181. a-year ready money, he had not only to keep up appearances, 

t to buy musical instruments, and to pay for binding music- 

ks in morocco, not to speak of coach hire and copying expenses 
for the concerts given by the princesses. There is something 
touching in the manner in which he hands in to their secretary 
his little account of 2000 livres, and begs special attention to it 
on the ground of the large amount which he has to make up, 
the payment of which will leave him absolument sans le sol. 

tter days, however, were in store for him. He contrived to do 

a service to Paris Du Verney, the third of the famous brothers 
Paris, and the old financier methodically undertook the charge 
of his fortune. He gave him shares in various undertakings, 
and helped him with money and advice in a great variety 
of speculations. One element of his success in this new line 
was the title of séerétaire du roi, adignity which was at that 
time known by the expressive title of savonette & vilain. 
He wished to make this unprofitable honour a stepping-stone 
tothe lucrative situation of a grand maitre des eaux et forets, for 
purchase of which Du Verney was ready to advance him 


500,000f., but the other grand maitres—of whom one was the son 
of a barber, another of a woolcarder, a third of a jewel-broker, 
and a fourth of a button-maker—successfully opposed the intro- 
duction into their society of a man who had followed in his youth 
the ignoble business of watch-making. This defeat was consoled 
MA a still more powerful application of the savonette @ vilain. 

aumarchais purchased the sonorous title of liewtenant-général 
des chasses aux bailliages et capitainerie de la varenne du Louvre, 
which gave him the right of presiding over one of the most 
vexatious of the tribunals which then infested France. His 
business was to prevent the various landowners round Paris 
from making any alterations in their property which might 
affect the comfort of the game without having obtained his 
authorization to do so. 

From these avocations, Beaumarchais was called to Madrid by 
the family troubles which suggested to Goethe the plot of 
Clavigo. His letters from Spain to his father are strangely cha- 
racteristic. They detail all sorts of projects—schemes for colo- 
nizing the Sierra Morena—for a company to trade with Louisi- 
ana—for equipping the Spanish troops, and encouraging Spanish 
agriculture. They are full of balls and concerts, verses and music, 
and long stories of how he won 14,500 livres at cards from 
various counts and ambassadors—all related with the most curious 
mixture of vanity, shrewdness, and feverish thirst after excite- 
ment. His own and his father’s head seem to have been turned 
alike by his successes. The old man calls him mon honneur, ma 
gloire, la joie de mon ceur, and by way of climax, draws an elabo- 
rate comparison between his son and “‘ Grandison.” 

Shortly after Beaumarchais returned to Paris, Du Verney died. 
His nephew, the Comte de la Blache, mortally hated his uncle’s 
protégé, and commenced against him (on the subject of a disputed 
settlement of accounts) the first of that series of law-suits which 
made him for a time one of the most popular persons in 
France. After a great deal of shuffling and insinuation, it ap- 
peared that the real question in issue was, whether or not Beau- 
marchais had forged the signature of Du Verney. In the first in- 
stance, Beaumarchais obtained judgment in his favour; but De la 
Blache appealed to a superior tribunal. Whilst the appeal 
was pending, he was freed from his antagonist by an incident 
which throws a curious light on the manners of the times. A 
certain Mdlle. Ménard had preferred Beaumarchais to another 
of her admirers, the Due de Chaulnes. Thereupon the duke, 
after insulting his rival in the execution of his judicial 
functions, forced him into his own carriage, and announced his 
intention of putting him to death. Beaumarchais asked his 
assailant to dine with him first, and the duke agreed; but he no 
sooner reached his enemy’s house than he threw himself upon 
him, tore his hair, scratched his face, and when his victim 
ventured to return the compliment by a blow on the nose, fell 
back in astonishment and indignation, crying out, Miserable, 
tu oses frapper un duc et pair. The Duke was sent to 
Vincennes for beating Beaumarchais, and Beaumarchais to 
the For L’Evéque for having been beaten. His imprisonment 
was most inconvenient, for his law-suit with De la Blache was 
coming to acrisis. Perhaps the most curious feature of M. de 
Loménie’s book is the correspondence in which Beaumarchais 
begs to be allowed to come into Paris during the day, to “ solicit” 
his judges. A Government must have been oddly constituted 
which first sent a man to prison for nothing, and then let him out 
expressly in order to prejudice his judges in another cause. His 
* solicitations” were of no use, cash, in the case of Madame 
Goezman, the wife of one of his judges, the word meant 115 
louis and a watch worth 100 more. The Court of Appeal de- 
cided against him. Madame Goezman returned the watch and 
100 louis—the other 15 she said she had given to her husband’s 
secretary. Beaumarchais found, upon inquiry, that she had kept 
them herself. He accused her of corruption, and, as might have 
been expected, was prosecuted for the libel. 

In order to lay before his readers the full importance of this 
rosecution, M. de Loménie has referred to a curious, and till 
ately, obscure part of French history. We had supposed that 

the Parliament of Paris had stood alone in that resistance to the 
royal authority which caused the coup d'état under the authority 
of which Maupeou superseded it by judges of his own appointment. 
It seems that this was not the case. The eleven other Rellemente 
were all so many provincial stumbling blocks, constantly bringing 
the administration of justice to a stand in their respective juris- 
dictions by refusing to register edicts, and constantly being made 
the victims of local coups d’état. It was by the habit of perpe- 
tually witnessing the conflict of military and judicial authority 
that the people came to — both. roughout the whole of 
the 18th century, the condition of France would seem to have 
been little better than a sort of organized anarchy. The Parlia- 
ments, however, enjoyed a certain popularity in virtue of their 
character of a standing Opposition, so that any charge involving 
the reputation of the body which had supplanted the most pro- 
minent of their number, was sure of favourable attention. This 
state of feeling gave Beaumarchais a great advantage, and 
he availed himself of it with characteristic dexterity. In 
defiance of the rules which at that time secured the secrecy of 
criminal proceedings, he published factum after factum, pleading 
his cause to all the world. Goezman, his wife, and a variety of 
partisans more or less connected with him, replied. Beaumar- 
chais rejoined with extraordinary vehemence. Amongst other 
specimens of his eloquence, M. de Loménie quotes one of almost 
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incredible audacity, in which he introduces the Deity telling 
him that, as he has had a life of great prosperity, he is now to 
undergo adversity ; upon this Beaumarchais prays that judgment 
may be prvetres ih moe, and that he may have enemies 
over whom a brave man might triumph; and after describing 
the person whom he wished to have assigned to him in that 
capacity, with every expression of hatred and contempt, 
concludes, in allusion to one of his assailants, with the words 
“* donne-moi Marin.” It is no wonder that a trial so conducted 
should have become matter of national importance. It was 
said that, as the parlement Maupeou had been created by Louis 
XV., it would i destroyed by xv louis; and when at last 
Goezman, his wife, and lt were condemned to the 
“ blame,” or civil death, all Paris testified its sympathy with the 
popular champion, and the Princes of the blood féted him. 

t is a curious instance of the power of the law, however 
much it may be despised, that Beaumarchais was altogether 
miserable under this sentence. He had resolved to have 
committed suicide if he had been sentenced to the pillory. 
As it was, he had recourse to an expedient more effectual and 
less romantic. He became the secret agent of Louis XV. in the 
somewhat hopeless task of protecting Madame du Barry's repu- 
tation. The chapters in which M. de Loménie details the secret 
services of his hero are extremely curious. He bought up and 
burnt a life of Madame du Barry, and afterwards performed a 
similar service at the instance of Louis XVI. for Marie Antoinette. 
On this oceasion the libeller retained a copy of the libel, and 
made off from Amsterdam to Nuremberg to publish it. Beau- 
marchais pursued, overtook, and plundered him, was himself 
attacked by robbers, rushed off without credentials to Vienna, and 
making his way to Maria Theresa, begged her to have the libeller 
seized at Nuremberg and sent into France. The Empress 
Queen not unnaturally supposed that her visitor was mad, and 
sent him to prison for a month, “in illustration,” says M. de 
Loménie, ‘of Talleyrand’s advice to diplomatists, Surtout 
point de zéle.” A mission, if possible, still more wonder- 
ful brought Beaumarchais into contact with the Chevalier 
D’Eon. How the cunning old dragoon of fifty persuaded 
him that he had to do with a woman who had fallen in love 
with him—how Beaumarchais repressed the supposed lady’s 
advances with an unfamiliar austerity — how each tried to 
overreach the other in respect of certain papers which Beau- 
marchais wanted —how he paid off the soi-disant lady by 
buying up her bills, and kept a hold upon her by getting 
the bills endorsed to himself — how G finally forced a 
man of fifty, who “swore and smoked like a German 
postillion,” to assume a female dress and to retain it for 
upwards of thirty years, together with much other interesting 
matter, is written in the latter part of M. de Loménie’s first 
volume. By these services Beaumarchais contrived to obtain 
from the Court the reversal of his sentence. The crowd carried 
him home in triumph, and he celebrated his rehabilitation 
by bringing upon the stage the Barbier de Seville, which, in the 
midst of all his tribulations and speculations, he had found time 
to compose. The piece was represented for the first time on a 
Friday, and failed. Between that time and the following Sunday 
it was so far remodelled that it succeeded brilliantly. Here we 
leave Beaumarchais for the present, in the full blaze of his lite- 
rary, legal, commercial and political triumphs. We hope on 
a (lan. occasion to sketch the latter half of one of the 
strangest careers on record. 

[To be continued. 


THE SIEGE OF KARS.* 


HE story of the fall of Kars will be told with mingled pride 
and indignation wherever the honour of England is dear. 
Among all the famous deeds of our countrymen in the East, 
none can be found to illustrate more splendidly than the history 
of that memorable struggle, the great qualities which have gained 
for them their ascendency over Oriental races. And in the long 
career of administrative folly and cupidity which has cost Turkey 
so dear, the practices of the Pashas of Kars will obtain in all future 
time an equally conspicuous pre-eminence. On the one hand, we 
behold, in Dr. Sandwith’s pages, high military and engineering 
skill, boundless devotion and inflexible resolve—and, on the 
other, ignorance, sloth, cowardice, covetousness, and cruelty, 
all combined to ruin armies, to lay waste provinces, and to 
open to the foe a way into the heart of the Ottoman empire. 
he success of General Williams, so far as he succeeded, was 
due to his having both the will and power to set aside incom- 
petent or dishonest Turkish rulers. Wherever he interfered, 
there was vigorous and decisive action; but whatever he was 
unable to do or to superintend himself was left undone, while 
much of what he did was nullified by the corruption or timidity 
of functionaries to whom was left an authority never exerted 
except for evil. If the General had pone oe | himself to ob- 
serving and reporting facts, or even to offering to the Pashas 
advice which was sure to be ss the fall of Kars and Erze- 
roum would have happened at the outset of the campaign, and the 
enemy would have been far advanced towards the conquest of 
Asiatic Turkey. 


* A Narrative of the Siege of Kars. By Humphry Sandwith, M.D., 
Chief of the Medical Staff. 


: John Murray. 1856, 


Never did circumstances combine to display more strikingly 
than in the defence of Kars those military virtues which, for the 
past year, we have been industriously persuading ourselves and 
our neighbours that we do not possess. ‘ England,” it has been 
said, “is not a military nation. At sea we can do something, 
but let us leave land-warfare to those who understand it 
better.” Yet, in spite of this obstinate and gratuitous 
self-abasement, we offer to Europe the spectacle of Silis- 
tria saved by two, and Kars almost saved by _half-a- 
dozen of our countrymen, who breathed into Turkish troops 
a skill and spirit which, for a century, they had ceased to show, 
But, great as were the deeds of General Williams and his asso. 
ciates, it is evident that if they had assumed unlimited authority 
from the first, and if they had been supported from Constan- 
tinople by resources applied with ordinary activity and honesty, 
not only would Kars have never been in the slightest danger, 
but the enemy would have been severely —— by a Turkish 
army in his front and on his flanks, and by the tribes of the 
Caucasus in his rear. Such a result might undoubted! 
have been achieved, had England wielded from the outset all 
the resources of Asiatic Turkey. 

In September, 1854, Dr. Sandwith proceeded from Constan- 
tinople to Erzeroum and Kars, as principal medical officer on the 
staff of General Williams, who had just been appointed British 
Commissioner with the Asiatic army of the Porte. On the 6th of 
August, that army had been defeated in battle by about half its own 
number of Russian troops, and had fled in confusion back to Kars, 
Nearly 40,000 men had marched forth with every hope of taking 
the enemy at a disadvantage; but a fair prospect of victory was 
sacrificed by the procrastination of the Mushir, the jealousies of the 
foreign officers, the cowardice of almost every Turk above the rank 
of captain, and the defective arms and discipline of the soldiers. 
From lack of energy, or from alarm at Schamyl’s movements, the 
Russian general failed to follow up his victory, and the Ottoman 
army remained quietly in Kars, a prey to the rapacity of its 
leaders. By withholding pay, by adulterating provisions, and 
by supplying worthless arms and medicines without efficacy, the 

ashas caused desertion, disease, and death, more fatally than 
could a succession of defeats. When General Williams arrived, 
the force in Kars had been reduced, by the cruel and base dis- 
honesty of the Mushir Mustapha Pasha and his subordinates, to 
15,000 men, of whom the infantry were good for little, and the 
cavalry good for nothing. The resources of a naturally fertile 
but grievously misgoverned country would have sufficed to pro- 
vision the place, over andover again, for the longest siege. The duty 
of collecting stores had not been absolutely neglected, but had 
been made subordinate to the peculation which it was so well cal- 
culated to facilitate. After every public robber had been gorged 
with spoil, there yet existed a large accumulation of supplies, 
which, however, by a rare alliance of folly with dishonesty, was 
left a long day’s journey distant from Kars, and was there 
captured and burnt by the Russians as soon as they crossed 
the frontier. Requisitions for transport animals were largely 
made, and the beasts were forthcoming for the public ser- 
vice; but the officials embezzled the supplies of fodder, and 
the animals were either starved to death, or became too 
weak for labour. Fortunately General Williams assumed 
to himself a power to interfere before the transport-service 
had been entirely annihilated by this rascality. It is, however, 
the fact, that when the siege began, there was only three days’ 
ammunition within the place, and we have seen that the princi- 
pal depdt of provisions was placed exactly where the enemy could 
most conveniently destroy it. There can be no doubt that, if 
Williams had from the first possessed or exercised those ample 
powers which imminent ruin compelled him, whether authorized 
or not, to take upon himself afterwards, these fatal neglects 
would have been remedied, and no Russian triumph in Asia would 
have balanced the Czar’s losses at Sebastopol. 

At last, the siege of the ill-provided town began; and whatever 
opposition our countrymen might have met with before, in the 
hour of actual danger all authority was conceded to the only hands 
steady and skilful enough to wield it. By the science and energy 
of the General, and of Colonel Lake, very strong works were com- 
pleted around Kars, and the place was for the moment as secure 
as it could be with so small a force to man its necessarily ex- 
tended lines. At the same time, an entrenched camp was con- 
structed, under the same skilful direction, in the neighbourhood 
of Erzeroum—and to this, in the month of August, that city owed 
its safety. From these facts it would appear that the English 
engineers, so often accused of late of antiquated pedantry, are 
capable of showing, on occasion, that at least this talent of a mi- 
litary people exists in England, and is not confined to civilians 
and amateurs. 

On the 16th of June, the enemy first appeared near Kars, and 
his a chased the Turkish irregulars to the gates, and even 
attempted to enter the town with them. They were, however, 
repulsed with loss. ‘The Russian cavalry are said to have 
amounted to 10,000 ; and, knowing as we do from Crimean expe- 
rience, how poor their quality really is, we are provoked to see 
them masters of the broad plain of Kars, and slaughtering the 
unfortunate Turks with as much facility as if they, and not their 
helpless enemies, were the children of the finest horsemen and 
swordsmen in the world. The Turkish cavalry soldier, it 
appears, had undergone just enough of Prussian drill to de- 
stroy his innate equestrian. capability. His horse had been 
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starved by the roguery of Pashas—his sword was about half the 
proper length—and he wore no head-piece, because that is an 
infidel device. What wonder, then, if Russian regiments whom 
a few such squadrons as were then pining in inactivity on the 
Tchernaya would have easily routed, figure as absolute heroes in 
the skirmishes under the wall of Kars. What with cleaving 
Turks to the chin, driving cattle, and intercepting fugitives, these 
valiant Muscovites must have had a pleasant time of it; but, if 
ever their success should tempt them to cross swords with any- 
thing worthy of the name of cavalry, they may possible come 
in for a surprising portion of hard knocks. hatever may be 
justly said of the discipline and steadiness of some portions of 
the Russian army, there can be no doubt that the races from 
which the Turkish cavalry and infantry had been raised are 
intrinsically superior in military qualities to their opponents ; 
and yet, at the end of the campaign, the Ottoman cavalry was 
absolutely extinct, and the infantry scarcely retained bodily 
strength to defile before its conquerors. 

Early in August, General Mouravieff marched with part of his 
army towards Erzeroum, but, not liking the look of the en- 
trenched ong constructed by General Williams, he returned 
-to the lines before Kars. In his absence, however, a rash 
attempt had been made to storm the place, and had been re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. The blockade was then main- 
tained for many weeks, and at last, on the 29th September, the 

prehension of the advance of a relieving army impelled the 

ian general to expend life as prodigally as at Inkermann, in 
repeated desperate efforts to carry the fortified range of hills 
commanding the town. How that assault was made and met, 
must be read in Dr. Sandwith’s book, for we shall not attempt to 
abridge a description of which every line will be read with 
intense interest. The Mushir, who had seen as little of war as a 
London shopkeeper, behaved well, and was always ready to listen 
to good advice. General Williams and his half-dozen comrades 
displayed in the most conspicuous manner all those qualities which 
have long inspired Asiatic races at once with attachment and with 
awe. But what was the reward of the brilliant skill and valour 
which on that day beat back the devoted gallantry of the Russian 
officers and the patient, orderly self-immolation of their men? 
For nearly two months longer did the wasting strength of that 
noble garrison maintain a miserable strife against famine and 
disease, while vainly looking for the promised and ever delayed 
relief; and when, at length, all hope of succour was laid aside, 
it was madness to attempt a sortie with men who were too weak 
even for an hour’s march. A capitulation, honourable to both 
parties, decided the fate of Kars; and thus closed a struggle 
which will not have been in vain, since it has taught the English 
officer and the Turkish soldier to know each other better, and to 
respect each other more. If the Ottoman Empire is to be main- 
tained, we must look for its defence to troops like the patient, 
ae and determined men who manned the walls of Kars, and 
to officers possessing that English energy which shrinks from 
no exertion, and that English fortitude which, in the most 
desperate extremity, is ever equal to all the duties of a chief. 


A COUPLE OF NOVELS.* 


M* First Season bears in some points so close a resemblance 
to Charles Auchester and to Counterparts, that the not un- 
natural surmise has been indulged of their being works from the 
same pen. However this may be, it is certain that there is a 
— family likeness between them; but My First Season ap- 

es nearer to the realm of every-day existence than either 
of the two other books. The dream—all three are more or less 
dreams—suffers from being brought so near us. The scene is 
laid entirely in Belgravia, or May Fair, and we are perplexed 
to find the almost intangible romance and delicate fancies of 
the tale associated with such a prosaic vicinity. The heroine, 
Beatrice, is brought up, with some other children, by her 
cousin, Lord Ailye, a gentle and saintly spiritual hypochondriac, 
whose system of education appears to border upon a species of 
Calvinistic Jesuitism. A perfect tutor saves the children from 
insanity, or from becoming finished hypocrites; and on Lord 
Ailye’s death, Beatrice is offered her share of the pleasures 
and vanities of a London season, under the chaperonage of Lady 
Barres 


A little more active devilry would almost fit Lady Barres 
for the a of wicked aunt in one of Eugéne Sue’s romances, 
We feel that she might have committed murder, and then, as 
usual, softly sipped the coffee which poor Burnett prepares for her. 

e torments our heroine sadly, and wants to dispose of her in 
marriage to a decidedly improper young man, her son. A fashion- 
able preacher, and a maudlin poet, are both likewise struck with 
Beatrice, and both repulsed. Lord Normanville, a chivalrous 
and devoted gentleman of the old school, aspires to her hand; 
but Lady Barres sends Beatrice out of the way, and jockeys her 
ward so successfully that she comforts Lord Normanville and 
becomes his bride. Beatrice ignores this treachery with mag- 
nanimous indifference, and the more easily, because having pre- 
determined to live single, Lord Normanville’s devotion is no 
object to her. 


a rod First Season. By Beatrice Reynolds. London: Smith, Elder, 
1 Account of Miss Clarinda Singleheart. By the Author of “Mary 
Powell.” London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


The lady’s determination has, we feel, something to do with 
the tutor. He is a Pole, of an almost royal race, and is the real 
hero of the book ; but we shall not attempt to chronicle the 
and virtues of Casimir, which are too surpassing for any but the 
- of his pupil torecord. She brings about a match between 

asimir’s sister, a lady of marvellous beauty, and her cousin 
George; and with this achievement, which is most ye age A 
accomplished, and with the departure of Casimir for Poland, 
First Season ends. We take leave of the spirited, impulsive little 
heroine, with a strong hope that she may not be an old maid 
after all; and we by no means agree with the Pole who is so 
unmindful of the lady. There is no plot, no crisis in all this, 
saving the solitary point of Cousin George’s marriage. Neither 
is the book entitled to be called a picture of society ; for of mun- 
dane society, with its conventional restraints and tamenesses, 
there is no appreciation. The lady runs about the streets alone, 
and goes to the opera with a maid, in a way that all right-minded 
people must think “odd.” It is the fantastic sketch of a set 
of characters, all of whom the writer has known, and sometimes 
highly idealized. Direct love-making is but little treated of, 
which in these days is of itself a recommendation. There is con- 
siderable individuality about some of the portraits. Lady Barres 
is well described, and at the close of the description of Lord 
Mayfair there is a true and tender pathos :— 


The Marquis of Mayfair was a very young man, looking old, but not 
mature: the fatal prematurity not of — or of sorrow, but of vice, had 
exaggerated every line of his straight, hard forehead into the hieroglyph of 
retributive justice—reckless despair. There was no beam of youthful ingenu- 
ousness in his eye, but soft insatiable vanity lurked under lids whose 
were blighted by the fever of shameless sin. Ignorant of the world, of men, 
of the discords or the harmonies of humanity, as I then was, yet I read in 
those eyes, upon that brow, and through the enfeebled movements of that 
exhausted frame, the traces of iniquity, m whose rites the devils are s 
by the sons of men. It was a sight to make one weep. Still, not to be too 
serious, one lesson I learned that night. Hard is it for a man to die with an 
un ished, but untransmitted name,—harder for a woman to have no 
“pretty Arthur” to meet her in the courts of Heaven; but hardest to own 
as a child one of those desecrated images of the Creator, in whom vicious ten- 
dencies, inherited or instinctive, have Srcieped to self-destruction. 


Lady Barres’ civility to the tutor is quaintly told. “In her 
etiquette, this position of his implied that she considered him 
beneath her, and therefore she treated him in a style as if he were 
above her—an illogical form of high breeding adhered to by her 
ladyship like a Persian or a Mede.” Now and then are found 
sentences recording the wisdom that only life can teach us. 
“There are some persons to whom one may say a great deal on 
speculation, though conscious that one incurs the risk of mis- 
apprehension ; there are a very few to whom one may say any- 
thing at any time, upon any subject.” Who does not remember 
having talked “on speculation?” Many people will lay down 
the book, with the feeling that it has set them musing over their 
owr acquaintance, whom they will be tempted immediately 
to idealize; but they will not, we hope, commit their lucubra- 
tions too rashly to paper. And all who enter into the spirit of 
the writer will feel convinced of her truth and originality in 
faithfully recording her own impressions. 


The other work which lies before us is a book of so different 
a complexion, that it can only be contrasted, not compared, with 
the former. The love of a gentle but strong-minded woman is 
thrown back upon her in consequence of a letter, in which 
she accepts her lover, being mislaid; and he, believing himself 
yl f marries another. After some years, Clarinda dis- 
covers the letter, on which her fate depended, in an old coat 
pocket of her brother’s; she struggles with her love, and is 
resigned. This passage is beautiful; and so are the few closing 
words of the book, when, many years afterwards, the two 
acknowledge their mistake. Nothing so commonplace as a 
second marriage occurs; yet, at Clarinda’s discovery in the coat- 
pocket, the plot, to our mind, ends. The device of a lost letter 
is a poor one, certainly; but it matters not so much by what 
means a catastrophe is ‘epg cane as by what measure of skill 
the catastrophe is brought to bear on the general interest of the 
tale. There is more. symmetry in this tale than in My First 
Season. The characters do not “ o’erstep the modesty of nature,” 
and numerous passages are replete with sweet feeling and 
taste; yet the petty details, “ ong drawn out,” are ly 
excusable, when the neud de V'intrigue is cut off at page 93; 
and we feel that, for so truly lovely a character as Mrs. Clarinda 8, 
there is but one course to pursue—that of devoting her life to 
the duties of the station in which God has placed her. We are 
forced to be thankful that a second and third volume of her 
‘gentle charities” are not in store forus. Most of us remember 
Mary Powell, which, as nearly the first imitation of a style 
gone by, charmed us with its freshness and naiveté. The quaint 
simplicity of Mary—an almost historical character—the happy 
specimens of the talk and writings of the great men of that 
period (particularly Jeremy Taylor), the miniature painting 
of domestic life, struck us as unique; but that style does 
not bear repeating, especially in a tale ungilded by historic asso- 
ciations. Yet the few chords which are struck are in thorough 
harmony, which, in these days of chaotic, slovenly inspiration, 
is truly welcome to us. 

We conclude with the remark that My First Season is the 
work of one whose occasional flights more especially please us, 
and that, through our admiration of Mrs. Clarinda, re still 
lives a sentiment for “ our first love,” Mary Powell. 
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M. FLOURENS AND HIS NEW SCIENCE.* 


N default of new facts and new ideas, M. Flourens, wishing to 
present the world with something new, presents us with a 
new science. He calls it Ontology. The term, he admits, is not 
novel; but, finding it convenient, he does not hesitate to la 
hands on it. Metaphysicians have spoiled the term—he will 
rehabilitate it. Few of us would quarrel with its rehabilitation, or 
would deny him the use of the term, if it really designated a new 
idea—if it did present us with a new science; but we cannot be 
expected to acquiesce in this novel employment of an accepted 
word, in the service of a purely arbitrary colligation of subjects. 
M. Flourens has given us no new science, no new arrangement 
of fundamental ideas—he has simply selected certain points of 
zoology and paleontology, and, bringing them together in one 
course of lectures, pompously introduces them as the elements 
of a new science. He discusses the zoological question of 
“species,” the saya pope question of “development,” the 
zoological question of ‘ distribution of species in space,” and the 
aleontological question of “ distribution of species in time”— 
our questions of great importance, but very far from justifying 
their separation into a distinct science. The lectures here pub- 
lished are of sufficient interest to justify our calling the reader's 
attention to them—and the more so because the title of the book 
would scare away many persons who would really take delight 
in the contents. One set of readers would never think of open- 
ing a Cours de Physiologie Comparée—another set of readers, 
whom this title might attract, would perhaps turn away on seeing 
the second title, De U Ontologie. ‘hroughout, the manner is 
detestable, the matter interesting—M. Flourens is at times arro- 
gant, twaddling, trenchant, and shallow—he is incessantly glori- 
fying himself, and talking of “ma théorie,” ‘‘ mes expériences,” 
when every colkininomel reader knows that the theory belongs 
to others, and that others have instituted ten times as many 
expériences. But although these lectures will be read with very 
mitigated admiration for the Professor, the subjects treated of 
and the inquiries suggested make the volume acceptable to all 
philosophical students. 

In an admirable essay by Sir Henry Holland on “ Medical 
Evidence” ( Medical Notes and Reflections,subsequently reprinted 
in Chapters on Mental Physiology) it is said—‘‘ Neither those 
accustomed to legal evidence pe , nor such as have pursued 
physical science in its more simple material forms, can rightly 
apprehend the vast difference made by the introduction of the 
principle of life. . . . . We have here a new world of relations, 
occult and complex in their nature, to be reasoned upon and 
resolved; with a principle of change, moreover, ever operating 
among them, which renders all conclusions liable to a new source 
of error.” Sir Henry is speaking here of disease ; but that very 
complexity which baffles the physician baffles also the physio- 
logist, and should make him as cautious as the — in 
accepting evidence. Such caution is nota habit with M. Flourens, 
who generalizes with the rapidity of a Frenchman, and with the 
peremptoriness of a professor. We cannot, within our limits, 
specify a third of the examples of this hasty dogmatism ; but we 
give the reader a general caution not to accept M. Flourens’ 
statements when other corroboration is not at hand. 

One or two examples will justify this caution. He lays it 
down as a law that only those animals which are social b 
nature, and which live in troops, can be domesticated. nt 
wishes to prove that domestication springs from sociality. He 
foresees the objection that the cat is domestic, and not social ; 
but he dismisses it with the summary assertion that cats 
are tamed, not domesticated. ‘The cat is not domestic. He 
uses us, our houses, and the prey which he catches there. He is 
the friend of the habitation, not of the inhabitant. We can 
establish no analogy between the cat, who seeks from his inter- 
course with man nothing but his own advantage, and the horse 
who shares man’s labours, or the dog who shares his griefs.” 
With that sentence the Professor closes his lecture. He has 
disposed of the objection—shut it up. Domesticity is proved to 
belong to sociality. If, however, the student, on quitting the 
lecture room, happens to wander into a homestead and there 
remarks that pigs, sheep, cows and poultry are all sociable and 
all domestic, it may occur to him that pigs, sheep, cows and hens 
manifest quite as little regard for man as the cat manifests, 
neither sharing man’s labours nor his sorrows to any impassioned 
degree. Are they only tamed? It may then occur to him that 
herrings are social, but not domestic; bees, ants, &c., are social, 
but not domestic; rooks and frogs equally social, but generally 
thought to be imperfect specimens of domesticity. It may 
further occur, on reflection, that bears, lions, and tigers, by no 
means sociable, often show great attachment to their keepers. 

Again, M. Flourens lays down the law that fecundity is always 
in inverse proportion to size—the smaller the animal, the greater 
its fecundity. An absurd statement, which one would think any 
tyro would have avoided. Size is only one element in the 

roblem of fecundity. He then declares it to be “an invariable 
aw’ (laws are sometimes variable?) that the number of inale 
births is always greater than that of female births. Not to 
mention the more disputed examples, there is one which is as old 
as Aristotle, namely, that pigeons always produce two eggs, one 
male and the other female. 


* De VOntologie ow Etude des Etres. Legons professées au Muséum 
Histoire Naturelle. Par M. Flourens, - London: utt. 


From want of sufficient caution in accepting the evidence on 
which he bases his conclusions, we see AL Flourens led into 
serious contradictions. Thus he maintains the unity and simul. 
taneity of creation against the generally accepted doctrine of suc- 
cessive creations. We will not here open a question the proper 
discussion of which requires more space than we can afford. 
We can only notice the tottering basis on which M. Flourens 
stands. His great argument is the fixity of species; which he ex- 
tends beyond existing races, to the fossil fauna. ‘ From Egypt,” 
he says, ‘‘ many mummies of men and ibises have been brought to 
France. The ibis of the age of Pharaoh is exactly the same as the 
ibis of our day. The human species is equally the same after three 
thousand years.” It may be so; it probably is so; but any physio- 
logist who has examined a mummy will admit, we think, that the 
mummy offers very deceptive evidence in so delicate a case. A 
dog and a fox are universally admitted to be of different species. 
What are their distinguishing anatomical characteristics? In the 
skeleton there are absolutely none—the only specific character 
M. Flourens has discovered is the pupil of the eye. In 
the dog it is disc-like—in the fox it date by a vertical line, 
as in all nocturnal animals. Professor Owen, we believe, has 
detected some glandular differences of structure. At any rate, 
the differences are singularly minute and difficult of de- 
tection ; and, although dog and fox are different species, and 
very distinct in habits, who could pretend to specify the 
specific differences in two mummies of a fox-like dog and a fox? 

We lay no further stress on this than the caution it suggests 
in regard to fossil remains. If it be difficult to assign specific 
characters in mummies, it is ten times more difficult to assign 
them-when only skeletons remain. M. Flourens, who has early 
in this volume recognised, and made much of, the fact that the 
skeletons of the horse and ass are indistinguishable, although 
horse and ass form distinct species, in the later lectures adduces 
the fossil remains as affording conclusive evidence of the identity 
of ancient and modern species! He admits that some species 
are extinct, but asserts that all the species now existing did exist 
in the earlier formations, For so startling a conclusion some- 
thing like coercive evidence should be adduced. He is content 
with very mild arguments. IlIis proofs are, first, that the unity 
of creation is a necessary consequence of the unity of the animal 
kingdom—a position intelligible on the hypothesis of Lamarck, 
which has been made popular in the Vestiges, but which M. 
Flourens rejects, for he maintains the fixity of species. And 
against the overwhelming evidence of geology in favour of the 
successive appearances of animal forms, he brings his second 
series of proofs — namely, that some discoveries of mam- 
mals existing in strata lower than those usually assigned as the 
mammiferous epochs disprove the hypothesis of successive crea- 
tions, and, by disproving it, lend force to the hypothesis of 
simultaneous creation. He refers to Professor Owen’s fossil 
marsupials, the thylacotherium and the phascolotherium, and to 
the fossil monkeys discovered by Lartet and Owen. He even 
believes in fossil man! 

The logic displayed by M. Flourens in this discussion we 
leave, with the rest of the book, to the meditation of the reader. 
In spite of its many faults, the volume treats of subjects too 
interesting not to solicit attention. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA.* 


4 | ie is necessary to state that this volume is not by the authoress 
of the Englishwoman in Russia.” This warning, given in 
this foot-note on the first page of the present volume, would 
not have been needed had the authoress used the word 
“ Scotchwoman”—a title which we have no hesitation in saying 
would have been more correct, judging from internal evidence 
alone. The ‘Englishwoman’ finds out, fraternizes, and talks Gaelic 
with a Highlander whenever she meets one on her travels, as 
quickly and surely as one Freemason recognises another. In 
common also with the generality of her nation, she is not at all 
averse to administering a back-handed blow to an Englishman ; 
while she never loses an opportunity of saying a good word for 
her own countrymen, no matter whether they are “ light-haired 
Saxons from the south, or dark, sallow-visaged, handsome, 
gloomy Highlanders from the north.” Canny Scots, accord- 
ing to her, are “ always to be found where there is any hope of 
honest gain,” and are “always true to their country, whilst the 
Trish declaims against the land he has forsaken, and the English- 
man too often suffers the remembrance of his poverty to sever 
the tie which binds him to the land of his birth.” For High- 
landers, indeed, sheshows anexaggerated partiality,and she iscare- 
ful to immortalize “a very gentleman] Highland person” she saw 
on one of thesteam-boats. But although we are pretty sure as to the 
writer's country, we must confess that we felt a little doubt as to her 
sex when we found that, until she relieved asea-sick black mother 
of her squalling infant, on board a steamer, “she had never 
taken a baby in her arms before, and consequently held it in a 
very awkward manner ;” and our doubts were considerably aug- 
mented afterwards by her mentioning that a ragged drosky- 
driver came up to her at the Falls of Niagara, and Siieuned her 
as “ Yer honour.” 
Leaving this question to be solved according to the reader's 
liking, we proceed to discuss the book. By way of deprecating 


* The Englishwoman in America. London: John Murray. 1856. 
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criticism, the authoress informs us in her prefatory remarks, that 
she had been requested by “ numerous friends to give an account 
of her travels; that this volume, being written with a view to 
their gratification, there is far more of personal narrative than is 
likely to interest the general reader; that at the time of her 
visit to the States she no intention of recording her expe- 
riences in print, and that, as her notes, taken at the time, were 
few and meagre, some inaccuracies have occurred which it will 
not take a keen eye to detect.” Moreover, in the remarks with 
which she prefaces her accounts of American institutions, she 
reminds her readers that hers are “merely surface observations.” 
This, then, is another of that numerous ciass of books which 
do not profess to have interest or value except for the friends of 
the writer ; and if the circulation of them could be confined to 
these readers alone, we should not have a word of objection to urge 
against the transmutation of such MSS, into print. But it is too 
bad that the public should be treated to 460 pages of what 
formerly constituted the substance of gossiping letters to friends 
at home, or meagre notes of travel. To make such a book as this fit 
for a larger audience the materials ought to be well boiled down, 
all the fine and slipshod writing carefully skimmed off, and the 
refuse held ‘in solution allowed to sink to the bottom, the result 
of which process would be to give us some hundred pages or so 
of siamo mg instructive, and entertaining matter. In bygone 
times, when thevisits of travellers tothe United States were few and 
far between, we were thankful for any crumbs of information 
which they thought proper to bestow upon our poverty ; but now 
that a voyage to America is an everyday affair, we have aright to 
expect something more clearly defined in the way of description 
than the glances of the country which the hurrying traveller gains 
from the deck of a steamer or through the windows of a railway 
carriage—something better in pictures of manners and character 
than sketches made on the high road. Truly it has been said 
that a reliable work on the United States has yet to be written ; 
and the publication of such books as these renders the probability 
ofa trustworthy one making its appearance more distant than ever. 
When it is written, we have little doubt that it will be 
the production of an American ; for as it is difficult for parents 
to understand their children when they begin to act for 
themselves, so it is equally difficult for England to understand 
her American progeny—a progeny which started into existence 
full grown, in all the ardour, and superfluous energy of youth, 
without a past to influence their present, and to moderate the 
anticipations of their future. 

In vain have we looked t h these s for original matter, 
or for fresh light thrown on half All the informa- 
tion given us respecting places which the “ Englishwoman” visits is 
simply such as she gleans during her few hours’ or days’ sojourn, 
whilst the specimens which her volume contains of American 
manners and conversation are taken from what she has heard 
and observed amongst the chance and not very select com- 
pany she met with on her travels. We give the following 
extract asa sample. The scene takes place on board a steamer 
on Lake Champlain :— 


The breakfast-bell rang, and a general rush took place, and I was left alone 
with two young ladies who had just become acquainted, and were resolutely 
bent upon finding out each other’s likes and dislikes, with the intention of 
avowing an eternal friendship. A gentleman, who looked as if he had come 
out of a ball-room, came up, and, with a profusion of bows, addressed them, 
or the prettiest of them, thus :—*‘ Miss, it’s ogee | time, I guess; what will 
oueat?” “You're very po—lite; what’s the ticket?” “ Chicken and corn 
ings, and pork with onion fixings.” “ Well, I’m hungry some; I'll have 
some pig and fixings.” The swain retired, and brought a profusion of viands, 
which elicited the remark, “Well, I guess that’s substantial, any how.’ The 
ladies’ appetites seemed to be ver , for I heard the observation, 
“Well, you eat considerable; you're in ful blast, I guess.” “Guess I am: 
it’s all fired cold, and I have been an everlastin’ long time off my feed.” A 
long under-toned conversation followed this interchange of civilities, when I 
the lady say in rather elevated tones, “ You're trying to rile me some; 
<= piling it on a trifle too high.” “ Well, I did want to put up your 
r. Do tell me, now, where was you raised?” “In Kentucky.” “I 
could have guessed that; whenever I sees a splendiferous gal, a kinder, 
gentle, goer ond high stepper, I says to myself, that gal’s from old Kentuck, 
no mistake,” 


The “ Englishwoman” owns to feeling “the great in, .stice of 
Fora general inferences from partial premises ;” yet she asserts 
that all the Germans at Cincinnati are, “as at home, a think- 
theorising people ; in politics, Socialists—in 
religion, Atheists.” The Irish are “ tools of an ambitious and 

potic priesthood,” professors of “a religion which cannot 
save.” After this, she speaks with no small admiration of the 
manner in which Sunday is observed in the strictly American 
parts of Cincinnati-—-the church which she attended being the 
“most beautiful place of worship she ever saw, of light Norman 
architecture, &c. &c., the aisles carpeted with beautiful Kidder- 
munster carpet, and the congregation consisting of ladies richly 
attired, and gentlemen in blue or green frock-coats, the collars 
turned over with velvet.” There is “ complimentary mourning”— 
why not complimentary religion also ? 

We imagine that by this time there is scarcely any one in 
England who is not tolerably familiar, through prints or de- 
Scriptions, with American lake and river steamers, railroad cars, 

hotels ; yet the “Englishwoman” enters into as minute details 
on all these subjects as though she had been the first to draw 
attention to them. Amongst the things which render the style 
of the book particularly unsatisfactory, is the manner in which 
authoress jumps from one subject to another. Thus, within 


the compass of a page, we have a description of a colonial dinner, 
an account of Ricton and its coal mines, and a story of a cata- 
strophe that once happened to a certain steamer. Then the 
titles of her chapters, in which she often makes desperate efforts 
to be smart and witty, give little idea of the contents. Who, 
for instance, would imagine that the heading “ politics—che- 
mistry—mathematics” refers to the nonsense ed on_ these 
subjects by “ a queer character”—one of her stage-coach fellow- 
travellers 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is the one on Canada 
and its resources, which, although containing nothing absolutely 
new, reminds the intending emigrant of many things which it 
will be useful for him to remember. Her descriptions of Prince 
Edward Island are not without interest; and her pictures of 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and Quebee are lively enough. Her 
account of the Falls of Niagara contains a strange mixture of 
matter-of-fact, sentiment, and vulgarity. The prairies she dis- 
misses in a few sentences; about slavery she utters the usual 
commonplaces ; and she echoes the hacknied complaints as to the 
want of energy amongst the Nova Scotians. Nearly two of her 
chapters are devoted to New York. She dilates con amore on 
its wonders—its stores, with their roofs supported on marble 
pillars, their various rooms filled with the costliest productions 
of the world, and their ers doing a business of 1,500,000/. 

r annum—its hotels, with accommodation for 1000 visitors, 

or whom are provided rooms furnished with brocade at 9/. per 

ard—its public charities, and its 5980 taverns. Her amazement 
1s also not a little raised by the oyster-loving propensities of its 
inhabitants—their passion for this luxury being so great that 
the consumption during the season is estimated at 3500l. per 
day. She also visits, among other places, the American Museum, 
and in connexion with it mentions that 60,000 copies of Barnum’s 
Autobiography were sold at New York in one day—Barnum thus 
for once sivulling the Times in circulation, and so embodying a 
great fact to the world. 

Although the “ Authoress” shows a very proper Se 
of reticence in speaking of the society in which she mixed by 
virtue of her letters of introduction—and, we cannot help fancy- 
ing, through the collection of autographs which, like a pedlar’s 
pack, she carried with her everywhere—she gives us a peep into 
some > houses, which, she says, so far as decorations 
and the —v of wealth are concerned, go far to throw 
Windsor Castle and Stafford House into the shade. Some of 
them have their six or seven reception rooms, furnished in 
various styles—the Medieval, the Elizabethan, the Italian, the 
Persian, and the modern English ; and the society, she gives us 
to understand, is in keeping with these externals, from which 
we suppose we are to infer that it dresses and talks in the 
medieval, Italian, and Persian styles. With regard to American 
society, of which the authoress writes at some length, it strikes 
us that we shall not be able to form a good idea of it until it is 
represented by an American himself, in that epic of modern life, 
the novel. As for the pictures of it which we owe to Mrs. Wetherall 
and Mrs. Stowe, it would be an injustice to the Americans to sup- 

ose that they faithfully depict the best society in the Northern and 
Southern States, New York, and New Orleans. For the American 
character, taken as a whole, the authoress has nothing better to 
say than that “‘ Mammon is the idol which the people worship— 
their one desire is the acquisition of money.” ‘The want of 
a general and high standard of morality is, we are told, very 
apparent; dishonesty is jested about under the name of 
“smartness,” and commended under that of “cuteness.” 
The concluding chapters are devoted to an account of Ameri- 
can institutions, compiled from works by Americans. There is 
little or nothing that will be new to most persons in what the 
authoress says of _— parties; and she seems herself to be 
unaware that the Know-nothings are not, as she appears to 
imagine, of recent origin, but that the party is the resuscitation 
of one formed, some years since, under the name of Native 
Americans. 

In conclusion, we would advise the “ Englishwoman” (who 
certainly esses some powers of observation), the next time she 
sets out on her travels to be content with seeing fewer places, 
that she may gain a more perfect empraes, of those in which 
she sojourns, and so prepare herself to give both her friends and 
the public something beyond the crude, superficial, and hasty 
views of which her present volume mainly consists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a + variety of Vases, res, G . 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian 
baster, Bronze, &c,, manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


EOLOGY.—PROFESSOR RAMSAY, F.R.S., will commence 

a Course of Lectures on Grotocy on Tuesday next, the 12th instant, at 

2 o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, Thursday, and Tuesday, at 
the same hour. Fee for the course, £3, 


MINERALOGY.—WARRINGTON W. SMITH, M.D., will 
commence a Course of Forty Lectures on Minzratocy on Wednesday next, the 13th 
instant, at 3 o’ clock, to be continued on each succeeding Friday, Monday, and Wednes- 
day, at the same hour, Fee for the course, £4, These Lectures will be delivered at the 
ea School of Mines, Jermyn-street, where further particulars may be 


NOTICE.—The Museum of Practical Geology is now uitously to the Public 
every day but Friday, TRERHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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HARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. Mr. WARREN, of 

9, Great College-street, Westminster, continues, with it success, to DELI- 
NEATE the CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from their HANDWRITING. All 
persons desirous of testing his art are invited to forward a specimen of their ordinary 
writing, together with 13 postage-stamps, and a mention of their sex and age, to the 


above address, 


)AL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrov’s Patent.)—An 
agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a a eed against 
diarrhwa, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s, 6d, each.—Wholesale agents : 
Barelays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
‘Turner's, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


1,** LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE— 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 

Notice is hereby given, that a Special General Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
Law Lrrg Assurance Socrery, will be held at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, 
London, on Friday the 22nd day of February instant, at 12 o’clock at noon precisely ; 
for the purpose of confirming (if thought fit) Resolutions passed at the General Meet- 
ing of Proprietors held on Saturday the 2nd day of February instant, authorising the 
alteration of various Clauses in the Society’s Deed of Settlement. 

By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


7th February, 1856, 


[ Established 1841.] 
INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25, PALL MALL. 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of Policies then in forc® 
was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and age | an Income of £55,207. ; 
At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 1855, it was shown that 
on the 30th June last— 
‘The Number of Policies in force was 
The Amount Insured was , . £2,556,902 5s, 2d. 
The Annual Income was . . £108,711 18s, 11d, 


Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the average to sums assured, and by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 
on a healthy life is now increased to £1260, 


Profits divided every five years, 

Assurances are effected at home or abroard on healthy lives, at as moderate rates 
as the most recent data will allow, 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities given to Assurers, 

fnyalid lives assured on scientifically constructed es, 

Policies issued free of Stamp duty and every charge but the Premiums, 

Agents wanted for vacant places, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, may be obtained of 
the Secretary at the Chief office, or on application to of the Society’s Agents in the 
Country. C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS, 


R° AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
London, January, 1856, 

The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies 
effected, on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonvs has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies,—effected sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium,— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st 4 of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid, 

‘The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonary Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each. 


. Per Cent, Per Cent, 
Age Addition Further 
when made in | Addition in 
| Assured, 1848, 1855. 
| paid. 
| £ £ £ 
30 102 112 214 1°53 574 
35 106 115 221 1°53 52°8 
40 113 121 234 1°67 49°2 
45 11 128 249 1°78 45°6 
50 135 140 275 1:96 43°3 
55 149 154 303 216 40°7 
60 166 174 340 243 33°2 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus, 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life, 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages of modern practice, 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the ——— of an Office sately constituted 
under Royal Charter and special Acts of Parliament, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half. 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms, 

‘Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal Exchange, London, at the Branch Office, No, 29, Pall Mall, 
or from the Agents appointed in the principal Towns in the United Kingdom, 

JOHN A, HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY COMPANY. —At the 
. ADJOURNED SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of this 
Company, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, London, on TUESDAY, 
the 29th day of ee 1856, Davin Wappine@rton, Esq., M.P., in the chair, 
The result of the poll upon Mr, James Goodson’s amendment, as reported by the 
serutineers, was announced by the Chairman as follows : 


FOR THE AMENDMENT, 


Personal votes .., 160 ...... £ 277,300 ..... . Votes...... 4,111 
1,174,880 ...... Votes...... 17,014 
712 £1,452,220 Votes...... 21,125 
AGAINST THE AMENDMENT, 

Personal votes .., 508 ...... £695,980 ...... Votes...... 11,710 
‘ 231,500 ...... Votes...... 3,904 
683 £927,480 Votes...... 15,704 

MAJORITY FOR THE AMENDMENT, aes 

Proprietors..,.... 20 £524,740 . Votes,..5,421 


Upon which it was moved by Mr, Serjeant GazeLeE; seconded by Mr, Hgxps ; 
and ¢ unanimo 


usly ; 
That the poll be printed and sold at 1s, each to such parties who may apply for a 
copy. 
It was moved by Mr, Jams Goopson; seconded by Mr, SspGwicx ; 
and 


reso! 
‘That the best thanks of this meeting be gi Charles Weetham and Mr. 
Charles Morgan for the impartial manner in which they have performed their duties 


ven to Mr, 
as scrutineers, 
DAVID WADDINGTON, Chairman, 
A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, the meeting separated, 


J, B, OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, January 29, 1866, 


This day, Post 8vo, price 5s, 


London: Jony W. and Son, West Strand. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET.—Just Published, 
a Catalogue of the Principal Works now in circulation at this extensive Library 
Gratis, and sent post free on application, 
Butt, Huntoy, and Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


Now ready, gratis and postage free, ; 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Also a of S us Copies of recent Wor vii wn m 
offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. - 
Cartes Epwarp Monpre, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
IGESTION AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By T. K. 
Cuampgrs, M.D., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine 
at St. Mary’s Medical School. 
Joun Cuvurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, a Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 
“These men, themselves an honour to their times, do honour to woman by giving 
her the benefit of the best thoughts of manly minds.”—Edinburgh Review, Jan, 1856, 
“ By some of the highest minds of the day, and the most active in the advancement 
of their fellow-creatures,”—Spectator, Oct. 27, 1855, 
Cambridge: and Co. London: and Daupy, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


We = SCHOLARSHIP AND CLASSICAL LEARNING 
considered with especial reference to the Competitive Tests and University 
Teaching. A Practical Essay on Liberal Education, By Jounn Donat. 
son, D.D., formerly Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Cambridge: and Co,; London: Bett and Datpy, 


On Friday next will be published, in post 8vo, 


HE FOOD OF LONDON: A Sketch of the past History, chief 
Varieties, Sources of Supply, Modes of a F le Quantities, Means 
of Transport, and Machinery of Distribution of the F and Beverages for a Com. 
munity of Two-and-a-Half Millions, By Ggorax Dopp. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and Loncmans, 


NEW WORK BY MR. C, H. SCOTT, 
On Friday next, in One Volume, post 8vo, 
HE DANES AND THE SWEDES: Being an Account of a 
Visit to Denmark, including Schleswig-Holstein and the Danish Islands, with a 
Peep into Jutland, and a Journey across the Peninsula of Sweden ; embracing a Sketch 
of the most important points in the History of those Countries, By CwarLes Heyy 
Seorr, Author of “The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea.” 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemays. 


Just published, price 5s., 8vo, cloth, with 45 Woodcuts, 


LLUSTRATED MEDICAL IN-DOOR GYMNASTICS ; or, a 
System of Medico-hygienic Exe requiring no mechanical or other aid, and 


adapted to both sexes and all ages, By M. Scureser, M.D., Director of the Leipzig 
Orthopedic and Gymnastic Institute, *Pranslated from the third German Edition, by 
. SKELTON, 
and NorGars, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin 


Just published, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d, 
HO’S WHO IN 1866? eS 
Being a Pee , Baronet liamen aval, Mi Gated 
a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of reference that have no parallel.”—Jorning 
Herald, “A very handy book for the table, desk, or pocket.”—Spectator, ¢ 
London: Barty Brothers, Cornhill. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 
ECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the following Works are 
NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 16s.—Westward Ho! 15s.—Maud, by Alfred Tennyson, 3s, 
Curzon’s Year at Erzeroum, 2s. 6d.—Bailey’s Mystic, 3s.—Bremer’s America, 7s, 
Beste’s Travels in Central America, 9s.—Memoirs of Lady Blessington, 12s. 
Cleve Hall, 5s.—Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 12s.—De Saulcy’s Dead Sea, 98, 
Duncan's Campaign with the Turks, 9s.—The Englishwoman in Russia, 3s, 
Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 7s. 6d.—Eustace Conyers, by James Hannay, 7s. 
Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 7s.—Lady-Bird, 5s.—North and South, 9s, 
Gertrude, by Mrs. Trollope, 9s.—Heartsease, 4s.—Hill’s Travels in Siberia, 7s. 
Huce’s Chinese Empire, 14s,—Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 12s. 
Katherine Ashton, 5s.—Koch’s Tour in the Crimea, 4s.—Philip Courtenay, 7s. 
Percy Blake, 7s.—Mountains and Molehills, 10s. 6d.—Matthew Paxton, 5s. 
Magdalen Hepburn, 5s.—Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 5s—Moore’s Memoirs, 6 vols, 18s, 
Napoleon at St. Helena, 10s. 6d.—The Next-door Neighbours, 7s. 
Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s.—Seymour’s Russia and Sea of Azof, 7s. 
Memorials of Amelia Opie, 5s.—Parkyns’s Travels in Abyssinia, 10s. 6d. , 
Powell’s Unity of Worlds, 7s.—The Quiet Heart, 3s,—Russian Life in the Interior, 3s, 
Sheil’s Sketches, 9s—Thorney Hall, 2s, 6d.—Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main, 7s. 
Van de Velde’s Travels in Syria, 10s, 6d.—Stirling’s Velasquee, 3s,—The Warden, 4s, 
Whitelocke’s Embassy to Sweden, 9s. &c. &e, 
The FEBRUARY LIST, containing many of the principal Work of the Past and 
Present Seasons, IS NOW READY, and may be obtained on application. 
Cnartes Epwarp Mvupre, 510 and 511, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


LEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1s, 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1s. 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF FRANCE. 1s, 3d, 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d, 

OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. 
OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2s, 6d. 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF BRITISH CHURCH, 1s, 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 104. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 10d, 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, 10d, 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY, 1s, 

London: W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savitt and James Arron Epwaaps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Joun Wittiam Parker and Sow, at 445, West Strand, in the same County: 
February 9, 1856. 
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